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(From the picture by S. H. Apo) 


THE WATER-MILL 


From the lone blue hills afar, 
Where the sunset lingers long, 

And the shepherd’s folding star 
Lark-like hangs in crystal song ; 


From the hills so blue and lone, 
Where the magic pine-trees sway, 

And the dumb grey boulder-stone 
Dreams the centuries away ; 


Down the strath, and through the wood, 
Past the farms, across the plain, 

Runs the stream, a silvery flood, 
Turns the wheel and grinds the grain ; 


Gathers colour, gathers tune, 

From the haunts where it has strayed, 
Morning, noon, and afternoon, 

Pours them throbbing through the lade. 


Passion-tinged, experience-rife, 
Thus let Time’s swift current roll, 
Turning all the wheels of life— 
So shalt thou have bread, my soul! 
W. V. TAaytor, 
XXVII—46 








A VENETIAN CHILD-ANGEL 
By M. BRAMSTON 


early sixteenth century at Venice than 

in the late nineteenth in London. 

When Victor Carpaccio and John 
Bellini paced the marble pavement together 
in their stately flowered robes, there was 
hardly a sight that met their eyes, whether 
they turned to the rose-flushed carvings on 
the Doge’s Palace, the fairy domes and 
spires of St. Mark, or the glittering water 
that lapped the steps, which was not beauti- 
ful in form and colour. 
gondolas belonging to the ruling classes in 
Venice were interspersed among the black 
ones of the commonalty : and draperies worn 
by both men and women had a stately sweep 
unknown in modern Europe. All was fair 
and comely that the eye could reach. 

No—not all. There was a wretched 
sickly child of four laid upon the steps of 
St. Mark’s Lion, who wailed feebly and 
persistently, and whose unseeing eyes told 
of brain trouble. He was in the charge of 
an older child—a little girl of eight or nine, 
who held a guitar upon her knees. She was 
picturesque enough: her long frock of faded 
bronze colour was just the right tint to throw 
up the true “ Venetian red ” of her hair, which 
arched itself somewhat straightly over her 
sweet little face, and turned up its ends with 
a latent inclination to curl. Every now and 
then she sang a little song to her guitar in a 
perfunctory childish way—playing and singing 
in perfect tune, but without enjoyment or 
interest. When her song was done she 
mechanically held out a little brass bowl to 
the passers by, and then, full or empty, set 
it down on the steps by her side, and turned 
with motherly tenderness to the wailing child 
beside her, who seemed to be quieter when 
laid across her little knees in place of the 
guitar. 

“The Madonna in glory, two saints on 
either side, angels playing below,” Bellini 
was Saying as they paced the pathway. 

“Mine is to be the Presentation in the 
Temple,” said Carpaccio, ‘and I also must 
have angels playing below. So the Doge 
has ordered. But truth to tell, I hardly see 
my way to those same angels. I cannot 


Pier ane had a better time in the 
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frame my mind to the vision of them at that 
moment.” 

“* Wherefore?” said Bellini. ‘ Surely the 
blessed angels praise always, and forever!” 

“ But they would not praise the same way, 
mio caro, when the Lord was humiliated as 
when He was exalted, nor when Madonna 
heard that the sword should pierce her heart 
as when she was glorified as in thy picture,” 
said Carpaccio. 

“Thou goest too deep for me, Victor,” 
said Bellini. “I seek but to paint what 
is beautiful, that those who behold my 
Madonnas and saints may have their hearts 
stirred to contemplation. Thou fillest thy 
pictures with thought, to stir up the reason 
of the beholders. This is a great gift, but it 
is not mine.” 

* A soldo for my song, Excellency,” said 
the little maiden’s childish voice at his 
knee, as she held out her brass_ bowl. 
Bellini loved children, and he felt in his 
pouch for a soldo, which fell ringing into the 
bowl. The child looked up with smiling 
thanks. 

“* What do they call thee, little one?” he 
said, detaining her a moment as she would 
have hurried back to her guitar and her 
baby. 

“ My name is Anziola Casalla, signor, but 
they call me Zanze of the Lion steps,” said 
the little girl, “‘ because I always sit and play 
my guitar here when no one else drives me 
away.” Then Bellini released her, and she 
went back to her wailing charge. An 
acquaintance here came up to talk to Bellini, 
and Carpaccio waited by his side, and 
watched the little Zanze, at some twenty feet 
distance from her. 

Suddenly a man attired in shabby finery 
came up to the little girl and spoke roughly 
to her, evidently looking in great contempt 
at the few soldi in the bowl. “ Lazybones! 
good for nothing! ” he said, “always nursing 
that idiot instead of earning thy own bread! 
Thou shalt have the stick when we get 
home!” 

Carpaccio stepped forward. ‘ Nay, my 
friend, the little one has been singing, and 
singing prettily too.” 
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“ Not as she would have sung had I been 
at her elbow, signor,” said Casalla. “ But thus 
it is always : women and children are never 
to be trusted alone, and if I but slip round 
into the Calle to get myself a stoup of wine, 
I find her nursing the boy when I come 
back. I am an unfortunate man, signor. 
First I lose my wife, who was able to sup- 
port the whole family with her singing ; then 
the boy, to whom I look to carry on my 
name, falls from top to bottom of the stairs 
and cracks his skull so that he has never 
spoken since: and here is Zanze, who can 
play the guitar better than any child of her 
years in Venice, letting her chance go by to 
idle with the infant. But there is the 
foundling hospital near by, and I have told 
her that I shall take him away and leave 
him there if I have to complain again!” 

Zanze’s eyes filled with tears. It was 
plain that this threat was meant for her 
rather than for the information of Carpaccio. 

“Nay,” said Carpaccio, “ the little one 
does her best. Here is a silver piece, if she 
will sing to me her best song,” and he dropped 
it into the bowl. 

Zanze drew a long breath and looked at 
him gratefully. Casalla lifted his shabby 
hat, not ungracefully, and with a shade of 
apology. 

“The signor is good,” he said, “ Zanze 
can do better than anything his excellency 
has heard. She has an ear as keen as any 
in Venice, and she can strike the note upon 
the guitar of any sound she hears. Choose 
among the sounds your excellency may 
hear around us, and she shall strike the 
note.” 

There was a chaos of sounds around 
them : street cries from the Piazza, singing 
faintly heard from within St. Mark’s, the 
chatter of the gondoliers, the plop-plop of 
the water against the marble steps; but 
Carpaccio, whimsical by nature, said, “ Let 
her strike the note the babe wails in.” 

Zanze received her orders, and laid her- 
self out to obey them. First of all, she very 
tenderly laid the child along the step by her 
side: then she sat down and took up the 
guitar, balancing it with one slender little 
leg and bare foot flung far over the other, 
while she bent her serious little face over 
the guitar to try to get the note of little 
Zino’s cry. But Art was in conflict with 
Nature; as Zanze listened to the poor child’s 


wail, her delicate eyebrows twitched and the 
corners of her mouth drooped: she wanted 
to take him up and comfort him much more 
than to imitate his cry. However, with an 
admonishing word or two from her father, 
she found the note and imitated the sound. 
But the moment her task was over, she laid 
down her guitar and took Zino up again, and 
while her father, with some skill and taste, 
was performing a barcarole on the instru- 
ment, she was cossetting and kissing the 
poor little unreceptive child. Then Carpac- 
cio said a few words to Casalla and turned 
away and thrust his arm through Bellini’s, 
leading him on to saunter further. 

“Friend John, I have found what I 
sought. Little Zanze shall sit to me for my 
Angel, and I will paint her in my picture 
feeling for the note on her guitar to tune her 
music to the sorrow of earth.” 

« And I,” said Bellini, “ will paint her in 
mine rapt in joy when the sorrow of earth 
has passed away.” 


Carpaccio painted away at his Presenta- 
tion, and little Zanze sat as his model, 
holding her guitar upon her crossed knee 
while, with serious face, she listened for the 
note she sought to tune to the wail of sor- 
row. For little Zino always accompanied 
her. She carried him with difficulty to the 
room over a shop in the Merceria where the 
artist painted, and there he lay on the floor, 
while his little guardian was earning more as 
Carpaccio’s model than she had ever done 
as the street musician of the steps. The 
artist gave her an easy time, and more food 
than she often had at home, where old 
Monna Vanna, who cleaned the house and 
cooked such dinner as there was to cook, 
did not minister much to the luxuries of the 
palate. 

Zanze would have been quite happy over 
her sittings with Carpaccio, for she was a 
contented, obedient child, who did not even 
object to sitting still in any position she was 
told to assume, if she could have understood 
what he meant when he talked to her. But 
he was not one of the people who naturally 
understand children, and it was usual to him 
to think and speak in enigmas, little realising 
how completely his remarks went over his 
hearers’ heads. Once, indeed, he made her 
thoroughly angry, when he could not get the 
expression he wanted his angel to have, and 
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awoke Zino, who had gone off to sleep, in 
order to make her feel for the note of his 
wail as her father had bidden her to do on 
the Lion steps. But he was really quite 
ignorant of the enormity of his offence in the 
little nurse’s eyes. 

But at last her sittings with Carpaccio 
were finished, and John Bellini engaged her 
for his angel. Bellini had a kind motherly 
wife, and Zanze liked sitting to him much 
better than to Carpaccio. He never said 
anything that she could not understand, and 
Madonna Rosalia found a whole set of new 
clothes for the poor idiotic baby—a gift 
which won Zanze’s heart for ever. But he 
did not find her quite as satisfactory a 
model as Carpaccio had done. He wanted 
her little face to be rapt in praise, an ecstasy 
of gratitude, and nothing would make her 
look anything but happy and smiling. He 
brought her sweets, and a wooden doll, and 
a new hood; and though her little face 
looked charmingly pretty, flushed with childish 
pleasure and gratitude, it was not at all what 
he desired. 

One day Carpaccio came into his friend’s 
studio, and found Bellini less serene than 
usual. He had been trying again and again 
to paint a study of Zanze which should 
express the rapture of praise he desired, and 
he could not get anything but a sweet, happy, 
contented child’s face. Sweets or bits of 
finery were gratefully received with sparkling 
eyes and dimpling cheeks, but this was not 
what Bellini wanted. Carpaccio sat and 
watched the painter and the two children for 
some time; then he said : 

“ Send Zanze away for to-day, Giovannino. 
I have a thought how to obtain what thou 
desirest.” 

Zanze was dismissed and bidden to come 
again in the afternoon, while Madonna 
Rosalia told her that she should keep Zino 
with herself in the interval. 

‘“‘ Go and play, little one ; the babe will be 
well cared for,” she said ; and Zanze, after a 
moment’s hesitation, kissed the kind woman’s 
hand and departed. 

When she arrived in the afternoon, to her 
surprise Zino was not forthcoming. 

“ Thou wilt not see him for a week, little 
one,” said Bellini, smiling; “but do not 
cry. He is with some kind people who will 
see if they cannot make him again like other 
children. Thou wouldst like that, eh, Zanze ? 
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Thy father has consented, little one: it is all 
right.” 

But Zanze hardly understoood what they 
said to her, beyond the fact that Zino was 
going to be taken from her for a whole 
week. The tears filled her eyes, and though 
she tried obediently to hold her guitar in 
the attitude which Bellini intended to 
express heavenly rapture, it was anything 
but a rapturous little face which looked up 
above the guitar into Master Bellini’s painted 
ceiling. And night after night, during that 
week, the child cried herself to sleep without 
Zino. 

It was rather more than a fortnight before 
Bellini wanted her again, and then, when 
she came in as usual, she beheld Master 
Carpaccio in the room also. She was about 
to pose with her guitar as she always did to 
Bellini, when Carpaccio said : 

«« Zanze, come here.” 

Zanze came obediently and stood by his 
side. 

‘‘What wouldst thou do to the most 
holy Madonna if she were to send back 
thy Zino to thee well and bright, able 
to laugh and to speak like other children 
of his age ?” 

Zanze’s cheeks grew red and her eyes 
opened wide. 

‘* Wouldst thou play her thy very best tune 
on thy guitar, little one, thinking about her 
all the time?” 

“Oh, signor, I would, I would! But can 
she—will she? Monna Vanna said that 
he would never be able to speak again, 
not though he grew to be as big as the babbo 
himself !” 

At that moment Madonna Rosalia, who 
had been waiting outside the door, came in 
leading a little boy by the hand—a child 
who looked frail and delicate still, but who 
could walk and talk and smile again. One 
moment, and he was clasped in Zanze’s 
arms, more tightly than he quite approved 
of, while the devoted little sister laughed 
and cried in a breath and then knelt down, 
in her impulsive southern way, to kiss 
Madonna Rosalia’s feet. 

“ Nay, little one, not for me: I have had 
nothing to do with it,” said the kind woman. 
‘It is Master Car—” 

“Tt is the Santissima Madonna,” said 
Carpaccio hurriedly, “ and she it is for whom 
thou must play thy best tune on the 
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Sit down—now then, hold up thy 


bids.” 

“ Nay, rather, signor, it is the Almighty 
God Himself, in whose hand are the issues 
of all human skill,” said a voice Zanze did 
not recognise. It came from a dark-skinned 
man who had followed Madonna Rosalia 
into the studio, and whose yellow robe and 
pointed cap marked him out as a Jew. It 
was Master Aaron Ben Jehuda, the most 
learned physician in Venice, whom Carpaccio 
had called in to see whether anything could 
be done for little Zino, and who had per- 
formed upon him the operation of trephining, 
which had removed the pressure of an injured 
piece of the skull upon the brain. 

But matters theological little affected 
Zanze’s childish intelligence. She held up 
her guitar and lifted her eyes above it in the 
look of solemn rapture which Pellini and his 
wife had so long vainly tried to bring into 
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her face: and as she finished her little tune, 
Carpaccio said to his comrade, whose pencil 
had caught the lines he had so long desired 
to see : 

“Even so, Giovannino ; the blessed angels 
themselves must needs have suffered in 
sympathy with the sorrow of earth before 
they can learn to express the rapture of 


'»? 


heaven ! 
; 

1 do not know what happened after this 
to Zanze and Zino: but 1 know that the 
two presentments of little Zanze by Carpaccio 
and Bellini are still to be seen in the great 
‘Titian room in the Accademia at Venice. 
There, in Carpaccio’s “ Presentation,” the 
little maid sits with her crossed legs feeling for 
the note on her guitar which shall be in tune 
with the humiliation of the Redeemer ; and 
close by, in Bellini’s “ Madonna in Glory ” 
she sits lifting up guitar, lips, and eyes in 
her rapture of praise. 
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IN THE WEEK 


By THE Rev. J. HOWARD SWINSTEAD 


“ LEASE don’t ring yer bell, sir, as yer 
pass ’em.” It was the voice of the 
showman: I heard him complain a 
few, minutes afterwards that bicyclists 

show little consideration for his ‘ concern.” 
And he had good cause to make his request, 
because the pets of his wild beast show 
(eight elephants and as many camels, to say 
nothing of the dogs) might perform unex- 
pected tricks if startled on the high road by 
excursionists and alarums. It was a brilliant 
Sunday morning, fresh and delightful. On 
my way to do duty for an aged clergyman 
fifteen miles from home, I passed _ this 
enormous travelling show packed into forty- 
six vans, all highly coloured and made to 
open and shut in a few hours as a gay circus 
or a shabby procession. It was headed by 
wild beasts afoot ; and at every cottage door 
along the road for the whole distance were 
groups of people (dressed mostly for Sunday 
school) waiting anxiously to see the most 
exciting procession that awakened their 
hamlet in the year. 


Showmen are not allowed to do their 
business on Sundays (few of them wish to, 
thank God): they must either remain in the 
scene of their Saturday’s labour, or else 
must start and travel on Sunday, in readiness 
for Monday’s work in a distant spot. 

The effects of this are in every way 
regrettable. Long after eleven o’clock, when 
the electric lights are switched off and the 
“ orchestra ” ceases to blare, the fair-ground 
of Saturday continues to be noisy. ‘Then is 
the time for a square meal or a tall drink. 
“Joe, bring the ’am,” was a command I 
suffered from one night while I was waiting 
in the berth of my mission van for “ nature’s 
dull nurse to weigh my eyelids down.” 

Unlike travellers’ tales, this command 
didn’t gain by repetition. Joe was out of ear- 
shot, and his hungry mistress got more and 
more angry, as she wondered in indescribable 
language where the man had “stowed away 
the prog.” Then five minutes of quiet 
signified that the food was found and was 
being devoured in chunks. «Then the show 
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man: “ There they go, 
sir; they’re goin’ into 
church, they are, and the 
parson will tell ’em, ‘ Six 
days thou shalt labour’ 
(a pretty six days work 
they do !), and it was only 
last night the toll-collector 
came round and said we’d 
‘ave to be off the groun’ 
afore eight o’clock in the 
mornin’, makin’ us labour, 
sir, yus, makin’ us, whether 
we like it or not, and 
Gawd knows we’re kept 
at it six enough days, 
and pretty nigh nights to 
fit in too sometimes. And 
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was dismembered limb from limb until the 
whole ground seemed littered with spars, 
planks, tilting, trucks, in apparently hopeless 
confusion, while grim figures slouched about 
under the flare of a single torch, dog-tired 
and half drunken, doing nothing thoroughly 
well except curse each other. By the time 
the waggons were loaded and the horses 
brought round and harnessed in, we were a 
good way into Sunday, but sleepless neigh- 
bours are often lucky if they can doze off 
before three or four o’clock in such sur- 
roundings. 

The Sunday journey is often a perilous 
one, simply because the men are tired out ; 
and reverence for the day of rest in the 
country is not assisted by the arrival, as well 
as the departure, of the showman’s procession. 
He is always a centre of interest, he lives by 
publicity, and the gaping public either makes 
him a hero, or neglects him for a scamp, 
while all village children look on the show- 
man as their ideal of grandeur. In any case 
he lives a public life, unable even to eat or 
wash without some prying eye catching him 
in the act. 

** Go away, you boys! we ain’t a show on 
Sundays,” wraps up in one quotation the 
reason why the travelling showman so often 
disturbs our Sunday’s peace. It is because 
the public will not leave him alone and at 
rest. 

I was once faced thus by a leading show- 


if it hadn’t been for the 

doctor (he’s a kind man, 

he is, sensible too !) certi- 

fyin’ my missis was very ill, 
there might ’a been a death in this ’ere van of 
mine. We look funny, don’t we? the on’y 
single van left out of all that lot! But I knows 
Billy and Sam would ’a been glad to stop along 
o’ me if they’d been ‘lowed. We don’t like 
movin’ off ; we’d like to stop (like we do here) 
every Sunday : that ’ud give the gals time to 
do a bit o’ washin’, and the men could ’av their 
’edful o’ sleep, and the young ’uns could 
come to your Sunday school, and some of us 
might come to church (not all! no, ’course 
not—we must leave some to mind the ’ouse) ; 
you do that too, don cher? 

“Me? no, I ain’t much ’and at church- 
goin’; ye see, I can’t read, and givin’ me a 
book’s like offering a picture toa blind man, 
and last time I went (three year come next 
Downton Fair) they stared at me all the way 
I was walked up the church, and then they 
sot me behind a pillar that thick and funny 
wi’ carving I couldn’t see anything. I got 
so tired of it that I could ’ardly keep feet in 
boots, and ’ad to slope out in the middle. 
And I hear, guv’nor, from Jimmy B : 
who reads, y’ know, and unnerstands a lot 
about it—yus, and does some of it too, does 
Jimmy—he sez to me that the parsons ’av 
got their books and it’s all writ down nice, 
but he can’t get along well wi’ findin’ ’‘is 
places, because it’s that dodgey, and the 
parson keeps puttin’ in things that ain’t 
there ; wonnerful ’tis, sez he, how many things 
he can remember to put in wi’out its being 
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wrote in the book. You people wot’s tryin’ 
to get us fellows to your churches ’ad_ better 
see this ’ere. We're jest like the rest on 
yer : if some one takes some trouble to please 
you, you like ’em, and if helpin’ you is 
done wi’ some pains, you like ’em all the 
more. Now that’s us, sir: we’re going to 
b’lieve in the people as takes the trouble to 
see that their religion ain’t no good to us 
unless it gives us our Sunday to do as we 
like on. You’d be mighty fine pleased if 
any one tried to set you a-goin’ on Sundays 
’s well as days, and soain’t we. When we’re 
made to move on and travel o’ Sunday, and 
not allowed any rest to the sole of our feet 
—let alone the horses and chaps—we don’t 
see where the Christian of it comes in.” 

No thoughtful person can fail to see that 
this is a fair view; to protect one’s own 
Sunday is only natural; but there is no 
savour of Christian unselfishness in the regu- 
lation that makes the showman pack up and 
be off—anywhere so long as he leaves our 
parish—and so force him to break the very 
commandment we are so strictly 
keeping ourselves, and force him 


By habit, prejudice, and a sense of isola- 
tion they are totally averse (at present) to 
going into churches. They do not dislike 
the service even though they understand 
little of it. Nor do they object to the 
ministers, though they may say they haven’t 
found much reason for liking them. They 
simply feel that they are outside the worship 
of residents, and would prefer to slink off 
anywhere rather than intrude where others 
do not appear to want them. But if they 
are visited on the Saturday—in their vans, 
or at their cocoanuts, or on their round- 
abouts—and invited to a service intended 
for themselves and themselves alone, they 
will at least receive the invitation courteously. 
The service must be at a time when they 
have no domestic duties—such as sleep, 
which often lasts till noon—and cooking 
dinner, which is generally completely pre- 
pared and devoured by about three or four 
—then, and at about eight in the evening, 
are the ripe moments. But they won’t go 
far for a service, not even if it is a lantern 








also to disturb the peace of other 
parishes. 

Municipal authorities may do 
these things where Christian leaders 
must not. 

What, then, is the remedy? A 
very simple one: let the showmen 
remain if they wish (of course 
under such control as will prevent 
disturbance) without the necessity 
of travelling., If they travel by their 
own choice (which they do not 
often) on Sundays, it is their own 
responsibility. If they are com- 
pelled to travel, the responsibility 
(and it is a heavy one) rests with 
those who turn them away. 

I have been ordered to move 
off my mission van on Sundays, 
but have risked the penalties and 
refused to go, and have never come 
to any harm. On the contrary, 
my disobedience has led the autho- 
rities themselves to take a less 
selfish—i.e., a more Christian— 
view. And if these showmen are 
on the hands of any parish for a 

Sunday, how can they be assisted 
or led to worship ? 
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“*Me and my little gal’ll come to service’ 
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swarthy friends’ affection. -There he 
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service in church. I have known the free 
tea actually fail to attract them if it has not 
been somewhere quite close. 
they do delight in. It is a stirring mission 
service om the fair-ground. The most 
effective is that which is in their midst, 
familiar to them by the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, and hymns that they 
know something of, and—-not least—led by a 
small choir, if possible in surplices. It is 
very necessary to let these people see some- 
thing: they will gather more from a concrete 
illustration of practical religion than from a 
lengthy abstract explanation. 

We hope that the services we have held on 
fair-grounds have produced some good, but 
I am sure that my ten-miles bicycle ride on 
a wet day, to pray with a dying man, im- 
pressed the van-dwellers very forcibly ; and if 
I lost some ecclesiastical dignity when I took 
off my coat to shove at a wheel that stuck in 
sand at Lambert Castle, I am certain that 
the loss was repaid by the increase in my 


One thing 


is in front of a canvas tent; the man 
stands on the top of his five wooden 
steps, shouting that his “most tremen- 
jous show is just goin’ to begin—stand 
back there, you little ’uns—and we shall 
interroduce to yer ’appy gaze our Most 
Gerracious Majesty at the end.” 

The scenes depicted are on a kinky 
sheet, to the tune of a barrel-organ 
ground lustily by the boy. There move 
across the picture horses, boats, men ; 
the rolling waves of the sea immerse a 
wrecked ship, and cease rolling when 
the music stops, mariners emerge and 
climb rocks in jerks, and sit there till 
the lifeboat rescues them, toy lightning 
and thunder is cheap enough to please 
the most exacting, and the whole thing 
ends with the stereotyped ‘ That’s all 
to-day, ladies and gents, thanking you 
one and all for your kind patteronage, 
and ’opein’ you will reckermend me.” 

The man who earns his bread for six 
days thus needs to see something before 
he will go near a religious service. Be- 
fore holding my mission services I have 
often been asked, ‘‘ When are you going 
to open, sir ?” (just as if it were a show). 
Without in the least pandering to their 
wishes, one can follow most effec- 
tively their habit of thought by dis- 
playing to the eye what their ear is unable 
to apprehend in words. Pictures and lantern 
views attract them, and they know that the 
gown and surplice are suitable garments for 
the minister to wear. After a lesson on the 
crucifixion of our Lord with the assistance 
of a crucifix, 1 was more sorry than I can 
tell to hear a boy say, ‘“‘ He showed us a lead 
God,” and I never showed it again. But the 
reality and distinctness of the impression 
made was very clearly brought out in the 
terse criticism, ‘It must ’ave hurt Him, 
mustn’t it?” “Did He do all that for we 
chaps ? ” 

To show another piece of encouragement. 
On entering the shows, I persistently offered 
my penny or twopence, but it was frequently 
refused with such remarks as—-‘‘ No, sir, no 
money from you; you never charge us for 
coffing in to your Sunday tent, and it’s a 
better thing too than we’ve a-got to tell.” 

It is a queer mixed crowd of wanderers, 
that keep their poultry under their vans, sell 
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‘tteasers,” ‘confetti,’ and other horrors, 
profess fortune-telling, offer a face through a 
hole in a board to be pelted with balls three 
a penny, erect whirling switchbacks, and “ try 
your strength a penny.” ‘The casual visitor 
may imagine this, and this only, is their whole 
existence; but watch them behind the scenes: 
these people live and die, and to help them 
do both more nobly is worthy of the highest 
religious aim. Surely the machinery of our 
churches can attempt something. But how? 

There can be no doubt that the method— 
pursued in a few dioceses—of providing one 
clergyman to follow showmen from fair to 
fair is, though most exhausting to the man 
so engaged, the very best way to win first 
their attention, then their love. 

“ We're very well suited with our religious 
gent; he allus comes round, or if he don’t, 
he gits sume one else to.” 

“ He did love us van-folks.” 

These are among the highest praises that 
steady endeavour can win from any class, 
and they are some indication that the effort 
is not thrown away on the dwellers 
in vans. 


is too shy to do more than sit still in her 
van and listen; let him feel and show with- 
out any reserve that God loves them all, 
with their work, and their sin, and their 
roughness and their ignorance ; but let 
him not abuse them for being far worse than 
other classes (for they are not); let him not 
be content to fire off a service and then 
leave them hastily as if he was glad to get 
away; in a word, let them feel that God’s 
messengers are human with human sympa- 
thies for fellow-sinners, and no congregation 
will respond with more zest than those who 
have too long been able to complain, “ I was 
a stranger and ye took me not in.” 

This is a home mission work that reacts 
on residents too. 

I can tell of parishes where the godly laity 
(if they haven’t actually taken the lead) have 
undertaken work on Sundays during “ fair- 
tide” with the simple desire of telling the 
showmen how the grand old Gospel can 
make happy the darkest of lives. The 
children have been swept into Sunday (and 





But, indirectly, other good re- 
sults are growing. The parish 
clergy see not only that their duty 
and their orders require them to 
“‘ seek for Christ’s sheep that are 
dispersed abroad,” but that there 
are clear methods of doing so, even 
in the case of the few wanderers 
who only come once a year to 
their parishes. ‘The memories of 
travelling showmen are so tena- 
cious, and kindnesses done to 
them are so rare, that they never 
forget the free breakfast, or the 
concert, or the service, or the Sun- 
day school, to which they were 
invited a year or moreago. ‘True, 
they are very suspicious at first, 
when any parish suddenly shows 
a kind front and a desire to help 
them ; but they become grateful 
enough for a quiet Sunday at 
peace, and assisted by an earnest 
real-hearted service “ wi’ plenty 0’ 
singin’ to make it swing.” Let 
the prayers be not too long and 
in simple language; let the 
preacher speak loud enough to 
be heard by the woman who 
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sometimes day) schools. Against the 
sternest of prejudices the workers have 
thrown themselves on the affections of the 
wanderers, and have seldom had cause to 
regret their boldness. I know of squires 
who a few years ago looked on show people 
as good-for-nothing (risking even the pun- 
ishment threatened for calling a brother 
“ Raca”), and these same squires now per- 
mit their schools to be used in the work. 
In one village of Dorset, the whole tone has 
been transformed in eight years. Drunken- 
ness, cheating, and immorality in its worst 
forms were rife during that unhappy week 
of riot. Villagers locked their doors as 
against so many burglars, and watched their 
vegetables and fruit and poultry day and 
night. Now cottage doors are freely left 
open, villagers and showmen exchange cour- 
tesies where only curses were hurled, and the 
farmer who lets the showmen’s horses graze 


for hire declares that for honesty he would 


as lief deal with these as with any. “ Fair 
dealers and prompt payers I call ’em.” 
And how are such results attained? By 


steadily plodding on year by year as the fair- 
time comes round, by proving that nothing 
shall disturb the trust that God’s blessing 
falls on God’s work done by God’s servants. 
Apparent failures and disappointments have 
vanished into the successes they concealed. 
The chief link between all parties was the 
rest ensured by Sunday, and on this as their 
foundation the small committee of three or 
four built such a respect for the holy day 
that many a traveller has happily learnt how 


A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content, 
And strength for the cares of to-morrow ; 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whate’er may be gained, 
Is a certain forerunner of sorrow. 
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By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Autuor or “ Carrots,” “ THe Cuckoo 
Ciock,” &c. &c. &c. 


CHAPTER XIX 
UNSATISFACTORY 


F Mrs. Littlewood’s intention had been 
to meet the newcomer in the hall, and 
by the exercise of some diplomacy 
prevent his joining the party of ladies 

in the drawing-room, it was frustrated. For 
before she reached the door it was thrown 
open, not by a servant, but by Horace him- 
self. An expression of surprise crossed his 
face on first catching sight of the six or seven 
occupants of the room, to be, however, 
quickly replaced by a smile of pleasure, and 
slightly heightened colour. 

“ So glad I am in time for a cup of tea,” 
he said, * I was in luck to find the dog-cart 
waiting for Con at the station—don’t be 
afraid, Elise, I’ve sent it straight back again 
—I wasn’t expected,” he continued to Lady 
Emma, as he shook hands with her, then with 
Betty, who happened to come next, and 
lastly with Frances, on whose fingers he 
bestowed an earnest pressure which brought 
the colour into her cheeks, this latter inci- 
dent, slight as it was, not passing unperceived 
by Elise’s observant eyes. 

Then things settled down again, Horace 
accepting his position as the only man of the 
party with perfect equanimity, and availing 
himself with satisfaction of the resources of 
the tea-table, going on to explain that he had 
had no luncheon and was as hungry as a 
hawk. 

“ That’s what men always say,” observed 
Madeleine. ‘I mean they always have some 
excuse ready if they have a weakness for 
afternoon-tea.” 

“I’m not ashamed of an honest appetite 
at any time,” said Horace. ‘ May I have 
some more sandwiches, Madeleine ? ” 

“My dear boy,” said his mother, “ you 
will spoil your dinner, to use a commonplace 
expression, Do you know what o’clock it 
is?” 

At these words Lady Emma made a slight 
movement, as if in preparation for going. 
Mrs. Littlewood turned at once laying a 
detaining hand on her arm. 


“ Please don’t think of leaving us, yet,” 
she said, “it is only a little past six. The 
evenings are so light now.” 

But by this time Lady Emma was on her 
feet, and she was not the sort of person to 
sit down again, once she had decided to go. 
So a little bustle of leave-taking ensued, the 
lady of the house excelling herself in cordi- 
ality, for in her heart she felt a little guilty. 
Her punishment followed quickly, for with- 
out waiting for the fresh relay of sandwiches 
which his sister had ordered, Horace calmly 
accompanied the Morions across the hall 
and, seizing a cap as he passed, out into the 
grounds, with the evident intention of escort- 
ing them if not the whole way home at least 
to the door in the wall. 

In the natural order of things he should 
have walked first with Lady Emma, but 
Betty was too quick for him. 

“Let me go on with you, mamma,” she 
whispered, slipping her little hand inside her 
mother’s arm, and hurrying forward with her, 
so as to leave the other two in the rear. 

Whether or no her tactics were at all 
appreciated by Lady Emma, the action was 
not repulsed, indeed there would have been 
explanation enough of it in the family legend 
of Betty’s chronic shyness. 

Somewhat to Frances’ surprise Horace 
walked for a few moments in silence; gradu- 
ally the consciousness of this became almost 
oppressive to her, and anxious at all cost to 
break it, she turned towards him with a few 
quick words. 

“You have come back sooner than you 
expected ?” she said. 

He gave a slight start. 

“Yes, that is to say sooner than I have 
lately expected,” he answered. ‘“ Though 
when I left here I had no idea of being away 
so long. ‘Things never turn out as one 
anticipates, and still more rarely as one 
hopes,” and again he grew silent, and this 
time Frances made no further effort at 
talking. 

So they walked till within a few yards of 
the boundary of the grounds, Lady Emma 
and Betty coming to a halt when they reached 
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the door in the wall, glancing towards the 
two in the rear, to show that they were 
waiting for them. 

Then, at last, Horace spoke again, this 
time hurriedly and nervously and as if indif- 
ferent whether this was perceived or not. 

‘“*T have been hesitating,” he said, “ hesi- 
tating terribly, as to what was best to do. 
I was not even sure of seeing you at all for 
I leave again to-morrow night, so J think it is 
hopeless to attempt any satisfactory explana- 
tion. My only comfort is that I believe you 
trust me, and as soon as I possibly can do 
so, I will write to you fully.” 

Frances glanced up at him, her face was 
calm but very pale. 

“Just tell me one thing,” she said. ‘Is 
there any chance of—is it likely that you will 
have to return to India immediately or very 
soon ?” 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he replied. “It is not quite as 
bad as that. At all costs, whatever turns up, 
I shall not leave England without coming 
down here again.” 

By this time they were within earshot of 
the others, and no more was said. 

“Tam afraid,” began Horace, addressing 
himself to Lady Emma, “that this must be 
good-bye, for some little time to come, at 
least. I had hoped to have had a week or 
two here still.” 

“ Indeed,” said Lady Emma courteously, 
but with some not unintended indifference 
of manner. “I am sorry for you all to leave 
just as our best season is coming on, but we 
shall of course be pleased to see you if ever 
you are in the neighbourhood again,” and 
she held out her hand as if in polite dismissal. 
“We must not linger, my dears.” 

Neither of her daughters replied. Frances 
shook hands with Horace without looking at 
him. Betty’s little face, on the contrary, 
was turned full upon him, and as her dark 
eyes scanned him with a strange, indescri- 
bable, almost pathetic questioning, verging on 
reproach, his hand retained hers for a second 
longer than need have been. Then her 
mother and sister disappeared through the 
doorway, and before following them she 
iooked at her hand with a curious expression. 
Had it been her fancy? What did he 
mean ? 

As she passed through the door she closed 
it behind her without looking back, so she 


did not see him still standing there, where 
they had said good-bye, motionless. 

When Horace got back to the house again, 
he hesitated fora moment as he was crossing 
the hall in the direction of his own quarters. 

“No,” he said to himself, “ 1 had better go 
back to the drawing-room. If things are ever 
to come right I shall have worse than that 
to do, and I must face it. If even I could 
win over Elise, it would be something, per- 
haps even a great deal, to the good, for 
Conrad always sees through her eyes.” 

He rejoined the family circle therefore. 
When his mother saw him a slight touch of 
relief overspread her face; she had been 
dreading his accompanying the Morions all 
the way home and not returning till dinner- 
time. 

“You have taken us by surprise, Horace,” 
she said smiling at him with what was in- 
tended to be a perfectly natural expression, 
“and I am so anxious to hear what you have 
settled. It was provoking that we were not 
alone when you came back, but poor, dear 
Lady Emma is not wanting in tact after 
all.” 

Her daughter-in-law half rose from her 
seat: “I think,” she said, “in my turn I 
had better leave you; you must have a lot 
to talk about.” 

“Nothing but what I flatter myself you 
may be interested in, too, Elise,” replied 
Horace quickly, gently advancing her chair 
again. ‘I am very lucky to have got down 
here at all to have a glimpse of you and Con. 
But I am sorry to say it will be only a 
glimpse. I have to leave again to-morrow 
night, mother.” 

His mother’s face fell, for though she did 
not desire his prolonged stay at Craig Morion 
she hated parting with him, and she feared 
that this recall to his work meant business. 

“To-morrow!” she repeated, rather 
blankly. “That is very soon, but,” as a 
new idea struck her, “it means, I hope, that 
you are only joining at the depot preliminary 
to—what you know I long for! Otherwise 
you would have had all your leave clear, till 
you had to go back to India, would you 
not?” 

He had sat down beside her, and took her 
hand in his. 

“Not exactly that, mother dear,” he 
replied. ‘Iam not forced to join at the 
depét, but my doing so will be a great help 
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to them just now, as 
one or two are on sick 
leave, and they are 
unexpectedly short- 
handed. I may get a 
month or two, later 
on, just before I shall 
have to start.” 

“ Oh, Horace!” his 
mother exclaimed. 

“ Are you really de- 
ciding to go out again,” 
said Elise, ‘‘ when 
mother does so want 
you togive itup? Are 
you so devoted to your 
profession, Horace? It 
isn’t as if there were 
active service in pros- 
pect. I do think you 
have had enough of 
it” 

* But remember, my 
dear Elise,” answered 
Horace, “that I am 
not a second Con, and 
I am _ quite content 
to be myself. But I 
could not stand 
nothing to do, and no 


distinct position. I 
should hate hanging 
about.” 


« But you know, my 
dear boy,” said his 
mother, “there are plenty of things you 
could get to do.” 

* Not without some capital,” said Horace 
pointedly. 

“Perhaps not,” she replied, flushing a 
little. ‘ All the same you need not talk as 
if you were alone in the world. There is 
nothing I long for more than to see you 
settled down with—plenty to do, and—” 
but she did not finish her sentence 
—* that would come no doubt in good 
time.” 

‘*‘T don’t know that it would,” said Horace, 
not affecting ignorance of her meaning, “ not 
if I give up my only certainty, or, practically 
speaking, my only certainty of better things 
in the future, at any rate.” 

For though Horace was not entirely unpro- 
vided for on the paternal side as a younger 
son, the family property was strictly entailed 





‘* His hand retained hers for a second longer than need have been” 


on the elder brother, leaving the others to a 
great extent dependent on their mother. 

Mrs. Littlewood made a movement as if 
to withdraw her hand. 

** You pain me, Horace,” she said, ‘when 
you say such things.” 

He retained her fingers in his clasp. 

‘Heaven knows I don’t mean to do so 
in the least, mother dear,” he said. “ But 
you, and Elise too,” with a little smile 
towards her, “‘are not the sort of women to 
respect a man less for wishing to guard 
his independence, for wishing to feel that 
he is doing some work in the world, earn- 
ing enough at least not to feel himself a 
fainéant.” 

« There is always useful work to do,” said 
Elise, “ though, perhaps, the most useful to 
others does not directly repay the doer of 
it. Look at Conrad, how he devotes his 
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time to our tenants, and the many dependent 
on us.” 

“© Of course,” said Horace, ‘‘and he is 
quite right, but the positions are perfectly 
different. I want to feel—well——” he 
stopped and getting up strolled towards 
the window. The two ladies exchanged 
glances. Then Elise, by a gesture, made 
her mother-in-law understand that she 
thought it would be better for her herself to 
leave the room ; but Mrs. Littlewood nega- 
tived the suggestion in the same way. And 
in a moment or two, Horace came back 
again and took up his position by the 
nre. 

“It’s really too bad of me,” he said, “ to 
be entertaining you with all this talk about 
myself.” 

“No, my dear boy,” said his mother, 
“but I just wish I understood you a little 
better.” 

“ You are rather enigmatical, you know,” 
said Elise. ‘If it were not ” but here she 
hesitated. 

“Go on,” said Horace smiling, and as this 
was followed by no hint of caution from his 
mother, Elise did go on. 

“ After all, it was something silly I was 
going to say!” the younger woman con- 
tinued, “for I know you have been quite 
out of the way of anything uf the kind for 
ever so long, but except for that, I was going 
to say I should almost have suspected it 
was a case of the ‘ not impossible she’ with 
you!” 

Mrs. Littlewood glanced up, for her, ner- 
vously at her son. He was quite calm and 
apparently in no way annoyed by his sister- 
in-law’s speech. 

“Provided it were ‘a not impossible she,’ ” 
said his mother pointedly; ‘“ few things, 
indeed nothing, would give me _ greater 
pleasure ! ” 

Horace did not reply for a moment or 
two. 

“‘ T quite believe you, my dear mother,” he 
said at last, “ but,” as the sound of approach- 
ing wheels was heard, “there’s the dogcart 
again and Conrad. I hope it was in time for 
him.” 

“ By-the-bye, Elise,” said her mother-in- 
law, “we must settle about asking the old 
people at Fir Cottage to dine here soon. 
We must make sure of Conrad. I don’t 
think we need ask any of the daughters 
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again, and really, poor girls, I doubt if it 
gives them any pleasure—they are so pain- 
fully shy.” 

* Not the eldest one,” said Elise. ‘ To 
me she would be much more attractive if she 
were less self-confident, I might almost say 
self-asserting, but I suppose it is a natural 
result of the kind of life they have led, that 
they should fall into one extreme or the 
other. I almost wonder Miss Morion 
hasn’t taken some line of her own, like 
the rather emancipated young women of 
the day. Especially as, in their case, there are 
practical reasons for this being advisable. 
Surely no foolish family pride can be in the 
way ?” 

“T really don’t know,” said Mrs. Little- 
wood. ‘ Where people have nothing but a 
good old name to fall back upon, they are, I 
fear, apt to over-estimate its value. Of 
course,” with a little hesitation, “I cannot in 
any way think of them as relations of yours, 
Elise!” 

“ Naturally so,” said her daughter-in-law 
indifferently. ‘‘ Nor can I feel as if they were 
except in so far that I should really be glad 
to be of use to them if any opportunity 
offered itself. And I must say,” with a 
certain softening in her tone, ‘‘there is some- 
thing very sweet and lovable about the 
younger one.” 

“T am glad you feel that,” said the elder 
woman, “dear little Betty. Yes, her shy- 
ness is certainly an additional charm. I 
really love the child.” 

Horace had taken no part in this conver- 
sation ; up till now he had remained standing 
on the hearth-rug with an impassive counte- 
nance. Now, he turned abruptly, murmuring 
something about his brother, towards the 
door. But as the movement caught her 
attention, Elise, whose ears were very keen, 
glanced up at him. Somewhat to her sur- 
prise, there was a slight smile on his face, a 
smile that no one could have mistaken for one 
of anything but pleasure, and—or was it her 
fancy? or the glow from the fire? No, he 
had not been facing it, and, as she glanced 
again, she felt sure she was no/ mistaken—a 
distinct heightening of colour through the 
still remaining sunburn on her brother-in- 
law’s cheeks and forehead. 

“ Really,” thought the younger Mrs. Little- 
wood, “the plot thickens. I cannot make 
him out. I wonder if Ryder could explain 
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things? But he is sometimes so absurdly 
Quixotic, unconventional; a man in his 
position may, of course, take up that line if 
he chooses without detriment to himself, 
though I hope he would not be unwise 
enough to back up poor old Horace in any- 
thing absurd; still, a// men are contradictory. 
I don’t think it would be well to consult 
Ryder. And, at present, at any rate, I will 
not say anything to mother.” 

For Elise was not fond of giving an 
opinion or taking a distinct line an any sub- 
ject till she was fairly sure of her data; a 
characteristic caution which, perhaps, had a 
good deal to do with the reputation for 
wisdom which she enjoyed, and that in the 
literal sense of the word, among her special 
friends. 

The dinner invitation to Mr. and Lady 
Emma Morion was duly sent, and duly— 
declined, though with all the expressions of 
regret that courtesy could demand. Mr. 
Morion’s expected bronchitis was still hover- 
ing about somewhere—ready to pounce upon 
him, or so, at least, he believed, which in 
the present instance served the purpose quite 
as well. For Lady Emma did not care to 
spend an evening at the big house without a 
daughter, and was glad of a civil excuse. 
She had not “taken to” the new Mrs. 
Littlewood, and in her secret heart—the home 
of more genuine maternal pride and affection 
than would easily have been believed—it 
was to this new influence that she attributed 
the fact of none of her daughters being 
included in the invitation. 

And with this interchange of notes the 
more formal intercourse between the two 
houses practically ceased. Mr. Morion 
called on the younger Mrs. Littlewood in 
spite of the sword of Damocles, in the shape 
of bronchitis, hanging over him, and seemed, 
on the whole, to have been more favourably 
impressed by her than were the ladies 
of his family—possibly because she had 
taken more pains in his case that it should 
be so. 

As regarded Madeleine, however, things 
were quite different; that is to say, they 
remained to the last on the old familiar 
footing. As often as was possible for her, 
she made her escape from Craig Morion 
during her sister-in-law’s visit, if but for 
half an hour or so at a time, to her 
friends at Fir Cottage, where she was always 


welcomed with the same affection that on 
her side brought her thither. But she 
seemed, for her, almost dull and depressed, 
and when taxed with this by Eira, tried to 
evade any definite reply, attributing it only 
to her regret at leaving and that circum- 
stances should have so interfered with 
the pleasant conditions of things previous 
to “the Conrads’” appearance on the 
scene. 

“Tf they had come earlier in the winter,” 
she said, ‘fit wouldn’t have mattered so 
much. We should have had time to get 
over it again before this, and I should have 
had Horace to back me up at home. As it 
is I really feel like a caged bird sometimes, 
mentally as well as physically. I couldn’t 
stand much more of it, and I know that 
nothing would be so foolish as any sort of 
‘ squabbling ’ among us.” 

*‘ And they are staying longer than you 
expected ?” inquired Frances. 

“Yes, indeed, a whole week longer,” was 
the reply; “they only leave two days before 
we go ourselves. They seem to have rather 
taken a fancy to the place. Elise is be- 
coming quite interested in family lore. She 
should have applied to some of you on the 
subject.” 

She did not add, as she might have done, 
that her sister-in-law had announced on more 
than one occasion that such matters were of 
no real interest to so very remote and junior 
a branch of a family, for Madeleine was the 
very reverse of a mischief-maker, and much 
as she would have appreciated the full 
sympathy of her friends had she entered 
more into detail as to the difficulties of her 
present position, she even blamed herself 
for the little she had allowed herself to 
say. 

“ And your brother Horace,” said Eira, 
“is not coming back at all?” 

“TI am afraid not,” was the reply, with 
an unmistakable sigh, which it took some 
self-restraint on Eira’s part not to echo. 

A sort of cloud seemed to be falling over 
the brightened life at Fir Cottage again. 
The day before that of Madeleine’s leaving, 
when she ran in to say good-bye, it was all 
that Eira at least could do not to speak of 
her sisters, to repress the tears very near her 
eyes—tears in which disappointment, as well 
as the natural regret in parting with their 
friend, had no small part. 
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“Sat down. . 


CHAPTER XX 


AN AFTERNOON LETTER 


TEN days, a fortnight passed, a few hurried 
words from Madeleine reporting the reinstal- 
lation of her mother and herself in their 
London house for the season, full of affection- 
ate assurances of her constant thought of 
them, Frances especially, and regret that they 
were now so separated, seemed the only 
break in the old monotony settling down 
again over the sisters. 





. and covered her face with her hands” 


Eira frankly 
owned herself to 
ve feeling “ ter- 
ribly dull,” Betty 
said nothing, 
though shelooked 
not only de- 
pressed but really 
ill. Frances, on 
the contrary, was 
cheerful, by fits 
and starts that 
is to say, though 
her old equability 
had strangely de- 
serted her. She 
was restless and 
preoccupied. The 
reasons for this 
change were sus- 
pected by those 
about her more 
than she knew 
or ever did know, 
though, in time 
to come, her 
sisters and even 
her mother, be- 
came convinced 
that they had been 
entirely mistaken. 

There came a 
crisis. 

One afternoon, 
chance —a most 
fortunate chance, 
she afterwards 
saw that it had 
been—led to her 
going alone to 
the village on 
some little errand, 
and on her way 
back she called at the post-office for the 
letters which otherwise, if there were any, 
would not have reached the cottage till the 
following morning. 

It was a lovely day. A typical spring 
day, showing to the greatest advantage the 
peculiar beauties, greatly enhanced by clear 
light and shade, of that part of the country. 
On her way to the village Frances could not 
help stopping now and then, arrested by 
sheer admiration of the loveliness around 
her. Her spirits rose high, as in those days 
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they were more apt to do; misgivings, half- 
acknowledged apprehensions, disappeared. 
She felt as if on the eve of some great happi- 
ness such as life had not yet brought her. 

And when in reply to her inquiry—* any 
afternoon letters?” the smiling postmistress 
handed to her three or four, some for her 
father, but one—yes one, in recognised 
though scarcely familiar handwriting—her 
heart gave a great throb of anticipation. 

“It has come,” she thought to herself, as 
she turned to make her way homewards by the 
least frequented route. “ Now I must pull 
myself together, and think it well—we// over!” 

Yet now that it had come, she almost 
shrank from facing the “it.” Now that she 
believed the matter to be 
in her own hands, she 
wished she could put it 
from her. But soon her 
natural womanly feeling 
reasserted itself, and she 
realised — whatever her 
own decision might be 
—the gratification, the 
satisfaction to her self- 
respect of the definite- 
ness, the actualexpression 
in plain terms of Horace’s 
regard for her, which, as 
she believed, the letter in 
her hand contained. 

And as soon as she 
found herself in a part 
of the road where inter- 
ruption was improbable 
she broke the seal—for 
sealed the letter was— 
which in itself marked it 
as something out of the 
common, and drew forth 
the sheet it contained. 

It was dated from his 
club,and had been written 
only the day before. 


“ My DEAR Miss 
Morton,” it began—why 
did these four words, cor- 
rect and natural enough 
under the circumstances, 
cause to pass through 
her a little thrill of—she 
scarcely knew what? Mis- 
giving? Apprehension? 

XXVII—47 
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Neither word expressed it clearly. It was 
more a sort of intuitive anticipation of some 
great impending change in the aspect of 
things, something which would cause her 
bewilderment as well as pain, which would, 
as it were, necessitate a reconstruction of all 
the theories as to herself and her own life, 
in which of late she had been living. 
She read on. 


“My pear Miss Morion.—First of all I 
feel that I must thank you, and that most 
heartily, for your goodness to me of late. 
You have cheered and encouraged me more 
than you know; in no way resenting the, in 
one sense, unsatisfactory degree of confidence 


‘‘ Eira followed her elder sister into the house” 
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which was all I felt free to give you hitherto. 
No one could have been wiser than you have 
been, no one, I am well assured, could have 
been more entirely trustworthy. Sometimes, 
I may confess, I could scarcely have borne it 
all but for feeling and knowing that I had 
your sympathy and good wishes, and pity, 
even, for the miserable uncertainty in which 
I was forced to leave things ; the uncertainty, 
I mean, as to Aer feeling towards me, as to 
the possibility, which now and then seems to 
me a wild dream, of her in any way responding 
to what I feel forher. But now I have come 
to a certain decision, I must know the best 
or the worst, by which of course you will 
understand that I mean my chances at head- 
quarters—with your sister herself. I have 
sounded my mother so far as I felt it ex- 
pedient to do so, for I am most anxious to 
keep Betty’s name out of the way of all 
remark till I know how I stand with her. 
I am delighted to find that my mother has a 
strong personal liking for her—though how 
could it he otherwise? But I will not trust 
to this in any practical way. I have decided 
not to give up my profession, which, with the 
small private means I am sure of, makes 
marriage possible without any wild impru- 
dence.. Scores of men, especially in India, 
get on all right with less, and without things 
being too hard upon their wives. That I 
could not bear. And even as it is, I dread 
the thought of the climate for one so tender 
and fragile. Still, all things considered, I 
think the time has come for laying it before 
her, not hiding from her the sacrifices it 
might have to entail upon her, though these, 
I need not say, so far as it lies within the 
power of man to do so, should be counter- 
balanced by the entire and absolute devotion 
of my whole life. I intend coming down to 
Craig Morion in the course of a few weeks, 
nominally to settle up some things there for 
my mother and myself, in reality to learn my 
fate. I may perhaps write a word or two to 
your father, just to allude to my coming, in 
a commonplace way, which may come round 
te her. You will, I.know, do whatever is 
judicious as to this, although you will see 
that it is best for her never to suspect that 
you have been my confidante. And now 
you must forgive this long letter; selfish, I 
should feel it, were it not that I well know 
the depth of your sisterly devotion, and that 
nothing concerning fer can fail to ensure 


your heartiest interest. So I will not inflict 
more apologies upon you. I will only thank 
you again and again. 
“ Yours most sincerely 
“ HORACE BERTRAM LITTLEWOOD.” 


Did she read it once or twice or twenty 
times ? or had she not read it at all? Was it 
all a dream, a miserable dream of shameful 
self-disgust and mortification? For some 
minutes, I doubt if Frances knew, or that 
she could have replied with any accuracy to 
any of these questions. 

She was utterly, completely stupefied, and 
when at last her ideas began to take coherent 
form again it was only in the shape of in- 
creasingly definite pain and self-abasement. 
Unselfish, radically unselfish as she was, it 
became for some little time impossible for 
her to think of, to care for any one but herself, 
in the shock of revolted, almost outraged, 
feeling that overwhelmed her. For she was 
of a nature to be terribly sensitive to mortifi- 
cation—and with such natures, proud, digni- 
fied, mentally and morally on a high plane, 
recognising high ideals as the goal of all 
endeavour, mortification, paradoxical though 
it may sound, can be almost a passion. 

Not that she dreaded or even thought as 
yet fur a moment of others—outsiders—in 
this terrible mistake. It was herself as 
judging herself that she cowered before. 

“T who thought myself the soul of modesty 
and delicacy, as I see now that I did—ZJ, to 
have imagined such a thing! At my age, 
older than he—oh, it is dreadful to realise,” 
and she sat down on some rising ground by 
the side of the road and covered her burning 
face with her hands, while slow hot tears 
forced themselves through her fingers. In 
these few minutes— a quarter-of-an-hour at 
most—Frances Morion seemed to herself to 
have lived years. 

*“¢No fool like an old fool,’ it is like 
having the measles in middle age—always 
worse than at the normal time, they say.” 
These and other bitter absurdly exaggerated 
cynical remarks passed through her mind, 
not to be harboured there, however, for her 
real character, her habitual attitude of mind, 
could not for long be untrue to themselves. 

And “ Oh, what a selfish, shamefully selfish, 
woman I am—I must be!” was the next 
phase. “I needed this lesson to open my 


eyes. Yes indeed I needed it,” and already, 
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though the pain was still so stinging, the 
wound so raw, curious suggestions began to 
insinuate themselves. If it Aad been “ the 
real thing,” would not its overthrow have 
affected her somewhat differently—would 
not the true malady have developed other 
symptoms? 

For the moment she put these vague hints 
aside, to be taken out and examined into 
more at leisure, with possibly some salutary, 
health-restoring result, and with new resolu- 
tion tried to concentrate her mind on what 
now lay before her—on the thorny, self- 
effacing path which duty, affection, all the 
associations and motives of her life pointed 
out as the only one she could tread. 

There were alleviations, alleviations and 
mitigations of her present suffering, and by 
degrees the first, perhaps the greatest of 
these, gradually crept into her thoughts. 
No one need ever know, more than this 
it would be wrong, disloyal to others, to 
allow her secret to escape. This was so 
clearly binding upon her that it reconciled 
her to the necessity already making itself 
felt of to some extent acting a part. And 
the very relief of knowing that she must thus 
shield herself brought with it another, as yet 
faint, but still suggestive, source of support. 

“Tf it were really that I had got to care 
for him—thoroughly, genuinely in ¢hat way,” 
she asked herself, ‘‘ would I so soon be ready 
to accept any sort of comfort?” But again 
for the present she put these ideas aside, 
concentrating all her powers in the direction 
of the immediate action required of her. 
‘*‘ All I can do to help him, I must do,” she 
thought, “as to that there can be no sort of 
question. I must as far as I possibly can 
tacitly familiarise Betty with the idea of what 
is coming, for he is good and true, I feel 
convinced, and worthy of her. Oh! if I had 
but known it sooner! It would have been 
nothing but happiness.” 

And this was true. Six months ago if 
Frances had been asked what was the darling 
wish of her heart, her reply would have been 
to see one of her sisters, Betty especially, 
well and safely married. 

But as things were, would Betty respond 
to him? It almost seemed impossible. Or 
perhaps the entire dislocation of the posi- 
tions of all involved made it as yet seem so 
to her. 


“ T am to exert myself doubly,” she went 
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on thinking. “It is a case in which non- 
interference on my part would be a crime. 
I have so much to make amends for in this 
horrible, miserable mistake of mine. I 
must not allow the‘slighest trace of depres- 
sion or agitation to appear. And, oh! how 
unutterably grateful I should be and am 
that the blow has fallen in this way, by a 
letter instead of—in any other way—all my 
thought, all my care now must be for my 
dear little Betty.” 

She rose to her feet, composed and even 
strengthened, and as her thoughts concen- 
trated themselves more and more on her 
sister, new and strange suggestions took 
shape respecting her. 

Had Betty been quite like herself of iate ? 
Was she not looking less well, less restful 
than was usual with her? She had been, 
for her, abnormally energetic, it was true, but 
all the same on looking back Frances began 
to see that there had been a curious self- 
repression about the girl. She had certainly 
avoided any talk about herself, the old, 
almost childish habit with which she had 
often been laughingly charged, of “ saying 
out whatever came into her head” had 
deserted her. Yes, she had grown strangely 
reticent. 

Was it possible, Frances asked herself, that 
in her own self-absorption she had been 
blinded to the true state of affairs with 
Betty ? Was it possible that the child had 
already learnt to care for Horace? That 
anxious as he had been to do nothing to 
gain her affections till he was justified in 
doing so, he had unconsciously betrayed 
himself ! 

“ Tf it is so,” thought Frances, “I should 
have still more to be thankful for. For in 
my determination to forget myself there 
might be a real danger of my influencing 
her too much in his favour. And yet the 
suggestion must in some way be made, per- 
haps, we shall see, Eira may be brought to 
help in it. I must at least find this out, for 
I very much fear that poor Eira, as well as 
dear Betty herself, has been deceived by her 
affection for me into imagining what—oh! 
how could I ever have thought it ?” 

And again there came the sharp stab of 
mortification which indeed it would take 
time and resolution entirely to overcome. 

The consciousness, however, of how much 
she might have to undo as well as to do 
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brought vigour with it. She walked on with 
a firm step, a step that had something of 
hardness in it, hardness directed solely 
against herself and the weakness which she 
was so resolutely determined to overcome. 

It was, as has been said, a lovely day, an 
exquisite spring day, and for this, too, 
Frances felt a strange new sense of grati- 
tude. A lark rose over her head with its 
never to be mistaken song of jubilance, all 
but disappearing, as she gazed after it, into a 
scarcely discernible speck in the blue. 

“So fade our hopes,” thought Frances, 
“many of them at least. But yet,” for in 
another moment the happy bird was_ back 
again within hearing, “ perhaps it only seems 
so to us. There must always be real 
sources of joy and thankfulness, even if they 
are sometimes beyond our perception.” 

Yet she did not deceive herself. This 
sensation of almost exhilarating resolve and 
self-sacrifice would not, she knew, be lasting. 
There were hard struggles before her still, 
for the mere habit of thought into which she 
had almost insensibly glided during the last 
few weeks as to her own life and future was 
not to be shaken off all at once. 

“The best I can do,” she went on, “ is 
to fill my mind, to the exclusion as far as 
possible of everything else, with Betty. 
Time enough, when I can feel at rest about 
her, for me to unlock it all again and decide 
to what extent I have been to blame.” 

A few yards before their own gate she 
caught sight of her sisters coming to meet 
her, and as she watched them approaching 
the listlessness and langour of Betty’s move- 
ments struck her forcibly. 

“How I wish I had gone with you, 
Francie,” said Eira. “Tetty is so tire- 
some! She wouldn’t go for a walk, she 
wouldn’t even sit out in the garden com- 
fortably, and I only stayed at home to keep 
her company, because she seemed dull ! ” 

“Are you dull, dear?” said Frances, 
turning to Betty Her tone was very kind, 
indeed tender, and Betty glancing up at her 
read a confirmation of this in her sister’s 
eyes. 

Betty’s cheeks grew pink though thc 
colour left them again as quickly as it had 
come. 

“ Spring often makes people feel rather 
tired,” she said. “There is nothing the 
matter with me except that.” 


«But you mustn’t be tired,” said. Frances. 
“Tt is so lovely now, so very lovely. We 
must be all quite well—and happy so as to 
enjoy it. We can stay out a little longer. 
Let us sit down, and I am rather tired my- 
self.” 

Betty’s face expressed some self-reproach. 

‘“‘ Kira,” she said. ‘ We should not have 
let her go alone to the village. She always 
does the disagreeable things.” 

Frances’s hand was lying on her knee. 
Betty took it in hers as she spoke and 
stroked it. To the elder sister the little 
action said much. It seemed as if in some 
intuitive way the coldness or constraint 
which had been creeping in between them 
for the first time in their lives was melting 
away though by no visible agency. ‘Tears 
crept up very near to Frances’s own eyes 
but she resolutely kept them back, though a 
feeling of gratitude for this scarcely looked- 
for prompt encouragement on the path she 
saw before her warmed her heart. 

‘What a pity,” exclaimed Eira, “ that 
Madeleine couldn’t have stayed two or three 
weeks longer, just to see how pretty this 
place can be. I don’t think, however rich I 
were, that I could ever make up my mind to 
spend this part of the year in London.” 

“Tt is very pretty there, too, just now 
though,” said Frances absently. “If it 
were a little nearer I dare say Madeleine 
would come down again for a few days— 
with her brother, perhaps,” she went on more 
brightly. ‘lam sure Mr. Morion would always 
be glad for them to use the big house.” 

Eira, who had been leaning back on the 
rustic bench in rather a depressed attitude, 
pricked up her ears at this. 

“Oh! how nice that would be,” she said. 
‘Better than my*poor Indian summer 
which never came to pass. What made you 
think of it, Francie?” And as the only 
reply was a smile, “ I do believe that you’ve 
heard something! Have you had a letter 
from Madeleine that you have not told us 
about ?” 

Frances shook her head. 

‘“‘ No, truly I have not,” she said. “ But 
Horace Littlewood did—does mean to come 
down again. He said so, definitely, and it 
just struck me how nice it would be if 
Madeleine could come with him.” 

Eira’s face by this time was gleaming with 
excitement. 
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Betty herself came in” 


“Francie!” she exclaimed, “ you never 
told us before! Betty, do you hear?” 

But for all reply, Betty seemed to creep 
back further into her corner. Frances turned 
to her. ‘“ You don’t dislike him?” she said. 
“ We got to know him so well!” 

“IT never said I disliked him,” said Betty. 
“But you know him far better than I do, 
and if—of course you know, Francie, if—if 
anybody liked you, or—or you liked anybody 
in a special sort of way, of course I should 
like such a person too!” 

Frances drew a deep breath, and gathered 
herself together. It had come—the supreme 
moment, sooner than she had expected, and 
she must meet it bravely. It had come—to 
Betty too, and the little creature had risen, 
in her own way, with heroism, But this 
state of things as yet scarcely 
realised. 

‘“‘ Betty, my dear child,” she began, “ don’t 


Frances 


get any mistaken ideas into your head about 
me—your second mother, as I always feel 
myself. I won’t pretend to misunderstand 
you, and I am glad you have spoken about 
it. No, no, don’t dream of anything of that 
sort about me, the time for it has passed. 
Why, I must be a year or two older than 
Horace! He and I are excellent friends, and 
I do believe he looks vpon me almost as an 
elder sister. I should be glad,” here she 
spoke with hesitation that she did not attempt 
to conceal, “ I should be glad to feel sure that 
as regards you yourself no shadow of the old 
prejudice about him remains. He deserves 
to be thoroughly liked and trusted.” 

There was no answer from either of the 
other two, though Frances felt Eira’s eyes 
fixed on her in half-dazed amazement. She 
felt, too, that at Betty it was better not to 
glance! And after a moment or two she 
got up slowly, saying it must be near tea 
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time and that she would like to take off her 
out-door things, and steadily, though with 
inward tremulousness, little suspected by 
the two others, she made her way to the 
house. P 

‘* Betty,” said Eira, when sure that Frances 
was beyond earshot. “ Betty, do you hear 
me, what does she mean ?” 

But for all answer Betty turned her head 
away, so that her face was quite hidden from 
her sister, and only by the convulsive move- 
ment of her shoulders did Eira know that 
she had burst into uncontrollable tears. 

“ Never again,” thought Eira to herself, 
“will I meddle with or even think of other 
people’s affairs of this kind! There have I 
been for months past wearing myself out 
with hopes and anxieties about Frances and 
Horace Littlewood. And for all I know 
now, torturing Betty! Who would have 
dreamt of such a thing ? It is rather too bad 
of Francie not to have given me some idea 
of how the land lay, for from her very superior 
well-informed manner, it is evidently not 
new to her. As to Betty, I don’t know 
what I feel. She might have—no, 1 don’t 
see that she could have acted differently, 
but I won’t call her cross or depressed any 
more. Poor little Betty! Still on the whole 
for the present, I think I had better leave 
her alone.” 

And Eira, feeling considerably discom- 
posed and “out of it,” not yet able to 
realise that this new turn of affairs might 
bring as much cause for congratulation as the 
fulfilment of the hopes on which she told her- 
self she had wasted so much care and thought 
—FEira, swinging her garden-hat on her arm 
with a great air of nonchalance, followed 
her elder sister into the house, though not 
upstairs. But a moment or two after she 
entered the drawing-room the door reopened 
to admit Frances. Gladly would the elder 
sister have remained upstairs in the quiet of 
her own room if but for half an hour, but 
this she felt she must not do. For the 
moment the privilege of solitude and reflec- 
tion must be renounced. 

“Tt is only a bit, a very littie bit, of the 
whole,” she thought to herself. “ Just at 
first, of all times, it is most important that I 
should seem quite like myself, and not give 
the very slightest opening for suspicion that 
things are turning out differently ffom what 
I expected. And it will not be difficult to 


do so, if 1 keep my thouglits centred at this 
crisis on my poor little Betty.” 

And her mother’s first words as she caught 
sight of her brought a little glow of gratitude 
to her heart—not so much of gratitude to 
Lady Emma herself, but of thankfulness in 
the abstract for this first little touch of 
encouragement in the road she had marked 
out for herself. 

“You look as if you had enjoyed your 
walk, Frances,” was her mother’s remark. 
“ You have got such a nice colour,” mentally 
adding to herself, ‘really Frances grows 
handsomer and handsomer as she gets older. 
Her eyes have such a bright expression ”— 
little suspecting the tears those eyes had so 
recently shed, still less those which had been 
repressed with so much resolution. “ I have 
never thought them as fine as Betty’s, but 
somehow Betty doesn’t look like herself now- 
a-days,” and she gave a little sigh. ‘“ Where 
is Betty?” she asked aloud. 

Frances glanced at Lady Emma quickly. 
Now and then there seemed a curious tacit 
sympathy between the mother and daughter, 
just now this struck the latter, for she her- 
self was feeling anxious about her younger 
sister. 

“‘ She is coming in a moment,” said Eira, 
with a slight nervousness unusual to her. 
‘“¢ Shall I run and tell her that tea is ready?” 

There was no need for a reply. Betty 
herself came in. She was looking pale, but 
to a superficial observer the traces of tears 
had already disappeared. Her dark eyes 
with their even darker fringes were not easily 
disfigured. Tea-time passed quietly and 
more quickly than when Mr. Morion was 
present. For this Frai.ces was grateful, as 
it left her the sooner at liberty. 

“‘T am going up to the Vicarage,” she said, 
as she left the room. “I had a little com- 
mission for Mrs. Ferraby in the village.” 

Ten minutes later she rang at the Vicarage 
bell, and handed in the small parcel she had 
brought. When she got back to the gate 
again, she stood still for a moment in hesita- 
tion. 

“JT wonder if by chance the church is 
open,” she thought. “I should like to go 
in there for a few minutes. I don’t think I 
have ever been there alone since the afternoon 
Eira was so startled ;” and with a rather sad 
smile, “ 1 don’t think anything would startle 
me to-day.” 
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NOTRE DAME DE 


P ‘to the time when John Gutenberg 
invented cut metal types at Maintz 
in 1450, to the time when William 
Caxton set up the first printing 

press in Westminster towards the end of the 
century, the arts of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture were the principal means of 
public instruction. Sculpture and painting, 
however, were, as now, only for the few—for 
the wealthy or the 

learned. 


PARIS 


By JOHN J. 


: A SERMON IN STONE 
WALLER 
down in stone and reared aloft like an 


object-lesson before the eyes of the people. 
Not until the fifteenth century was architec- 
ture dethroned from this proud position as 
a popular educator, not until Gutenberg dis- 
covered his simpler method of conveying 
ideas through metal types. Then the world 
of learning was revolutionised. The Book 
took the place of the Edifice, and the 

thoughts of man 

found a way for- 





Architecture 


ward from the 
constituted the state of mere 
great popular durability on to 
educator, and the immeasurable 
men of genius realms of immor- 
and intelligence tality. 


used it for the ex- 
pression of their 
ideas and for the 
conveyance of 
their thoughts to 
others around 
them. Writing 
even began with 
those mysterious 
hieroglyphics chi- 
selled into stone 
by the Egyptians 
and the Phceeni- 
cians. Simple mes- 
sages were first 
transmitted, then 
groups of ideas, 
and finally com- 
plete pictures were 
presented by plac- 
ing stone upon 
stone. In this way architecture developed 
apace with man’s thoughts until it became the 
“great book of humanity” standing open 
to the gaze of everybody. From the days 
of the building of the great memorial 
temple of Hindustan and the Greek temples 
to Venus, down to the completion of Notre 
Dame de Paris and the Cathedral of 
Cologne, architecture was made the register 
of the human mind: everything of import- 
ance which happened, every great idea that 
occurred to the man of genius, was written 








FACADE OF NOTRE DAME 


Our object in 
this paper is to 
tell something of 
the teaching em- 
bodied in one of 
the most eloquent 
of all architectural 
creations— Notre 
Dame de Paris, 
the Queen of 
Frenchcathedrals. 
Here we stand be- 
fore a_ veritable 
sermon in stone, 
one in which the 
artists of the ham- 
mer and _ chisel 
have expressed in 
a thousand ways 
not only the 
highest aspirations 
of the human soul, but also, in counter- 
poise, the lowest sentiments to which the 
animal in man is capable of giving expression. 
As we approach this magnificent edifice we 
are perforce impressed with the intransient 
beauty of the imposing facade. This con- 
stitutes, without a doubt, one of the finest 
pages ever written in the book of architecture. 
«A vast symphony in stone,” Victor Hugo 
calls it; **the colossal work of a man and a 
people, the prodigious product of all the 
forces of an epoch, one in which we see 
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NO. 1. THE “STRYGE” 


rising at every point and in a hundred 
different ways the fantasy of the workman’s 
hand disciplined by the genius of the artist ; 
in a word, a sort of human creation, powerful 
and fecund as some divine inspiration.” 
Notre Dame de Paris is not a purely 
Gothic edifice, nor is it purely Roman; its 
architecture is rather of the transition period. 
A church existed upon the site as early as 
the fourth century. Childebert first con- 
structed it upon a grandiose scale in the 
form of a Merovingian basilica with fine 
marble columns, the interior adorned with 
splendid monuments. Then another and a 
smaller edifice was built alongside it, and 
between the years 1163 and 1223 the two 
were rebuilt and united under the episcopates 
of the two Sullys, of Peter of Nemours, and 
of William of Auxerre. Pope Alexandre III., 
who was a refugee in France in 1163, is said 
to have laid one of the foundation stones ; 
at any rate, he was an eye-witness of the 
commencement of the cathedral, and gave it 
his encouragement. So far advanced was it 
in 1185, that the Patriarch of Jerusalem who 
came to Paris to preach the first crusade 
addressed the people from the choir. The 
west front, as we now see it, was completed 
between 1218 and 1238; by the end of the 
thirteenth century the girdle of chapels had 


been placed round the nave, and .the two 
towers were reared. Thus, only about a 
century and a half were occupied in raising 
one of the most remarkable monuments 
which the Middle Ages have bequeathed to 
modern times. 

And what a gorgeous panorama of human 
affairs has passed before its portals in the 
seven centuries of its existence! All the 
stirring events in French history have found 
their echoes amongst the solid walls of Notre 
Dame de Paris. The greater number of the 
Dauphins have been baptized at its font, and 
most of the princely marriages were cele- 
brated at its great altar. Nearer our own 
days it has witnessed such magnificent cere- 
monies as the marriage of Napoleon III., 
the baptism of the Prince Imperial, the 
funeral service of Pius 1X., and the obsequies 
of Pasteur. 

As we remarked at the outset, Notre 
Dame de Paris constitutes an open Bible, 
teaching the truths of Holy Writ not only 
in its internal decorations and monuments, 
but in its external sculpture. Just as the 
clergy of the Middle Ages endeavoured to 
impress upon the minds of the people 
the events of the life of Christ and of 
biblical history through the medium of 
Miracle Plays, so also the architects of the 











NO. 2. A HENCHMAN OF SATAN 
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NO. 3. A GOAT DEMON 


time strove to set up similar object-lessons 
in stone. ‘“ The eyes of the ignorant are 
more learned than their ears,” as Shake- 
speare says, and the priest, the teacher, and 
the artist of the early Christian days worked 
upon the principle that the people were 
much more likely to be impressed by what 
they saw than by what they heard. The 
architect and the sculptor, therefore, made 
the face of Notre Dame a complete picture 
of scriptural history, peopled it with figures, 
and chiselled there, in broad relief, the 
teachings of the Old and the New Testament. 
More than this, they portrayed there many 
of the achievements of learning, and set up 
a series of tableaux displaying the progress 
made in the affairs of the world up to that 
time ; whilst the wonders of the earth and 
the labours of man to fructify it are glorified. 
Thus, as we stand before the three immense 
Gothic doorways, we find pictured under the 
arches scenes from the Scriptures, from the 
Creation to the Last Judgment, as well as 
almost every recorded event in the life of 
Christ. Above are hosts of saints, martyrs, 
prophets, and kings, who seem to keep guard 
over the entrance. In the sub-basement of 
the portals are medallions personifying the 
Vices and the Virtues, each represented by 


a female figure holding a cartouche upon 
which her particular attribute is carved in 
relief. On other medallions are the Signs 
of the Zodiac, and figures to represent 
Geometry, Medicine, Astronomy, Music, 
Grammar, and Theology. A book could 
be written in explanation of them all. I can 
but give an idea by sketching the representa- 
tions of, say, Cowardice, Courage, and Death. 
A man is running as if for his life, looking 
fearfully behind him. He has let his sword 
drop in his haste to escape, the scabbard 
only remains in his hand. Nothing bat a 
harmless rabbit follows in pursuit. A sinister 
bird, the owl, sits in a tree above, screeching 
and adding to the terror of the poltroon. 
This is Cowardice. A female figure sits in 
a long robe, with a coat of mail beneath it, 
the head covered by a pointed helmet ; in 
the right hand a heavy naked sword, in the 
left a coin with a lion cut in high relief upon 
it. This represents Courage. Upon a big 
bony horse, rearing on its hind legs, sits 
a figure wasted almost to a skeleton. In 
each hand is a sword with which she strives 
in vain to strike another figure behind her 
representing Death. Do as she will, she 
cannot escape from his clutches. 

In forcible antithesis to the sacred sub- 
jects, all the horrors of hell and the physical 





NO. 4. A BRUTE OF PREY 
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NO. 5. SPIRIT OF ILL-WILL 


tortures of eternal punishment are also pic- 
tured. An immense cauldron, for instance, 
is filled with demons, with their arms out- 
stretched. An arch-devil is plunging his 
trident into one of the condemned for the 
purpose of “ forking” him into the midst of 
the monsters in the cauldron. They await 
him with awful jaws opened wide ready to 
crush him and to tear him to pieces. In 
another tableau a devil sits upon a heap of 
the doomed, whose faces are covered with a 
look of intense suffering. Another demon, 
of still more horrible mien, walks round the 
group, and prods each in turn with a pointed 
rod of iron. Then we have a company of 
demons armed with pitchforks, who throw 
the condemned to the ground, tear off their 
hair, and then let loose a swarm of toad-like 
creatures, which set upon the unfortunates 
and gnaw at their flesh. An arch-fiend is 
standing by, laughing ferociously at their 
torments. He draws a bow with his teeth 
and sends fiery darts into the midst of the 
group, thus adding to their agonies. By 
these tableaux ever before him, the spectator 
is reminded in the most graphic way of the 
dreadful doom which awaits the evil-doer. 
He has only to raise his eyes a few inches, 
however, to see the bliss of the Celestial 
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Court. Christ is in the centre, with an 
aureole of angels around His head, and 
hosts of others in adoration, their faces 
radiant with happiness. 

These preachers in stone of the Middle 
Ages went still further in their endeavour to 
transmit their message to their fellow men. 
They worked out upon their monuments 
not only the principles of divine teaching ; 
they also sought to embody the Principle of 
Evil, and the terrible and fantastic spirits 
which executed his malignant will. In the 
Middle Ages, too, the idea that there were 
intermediate powers between man and the 
purely supernatural was particularly pre- 
valent. To this day there are still men 
and women ready enough to believe in 
fairies and elves, in ghosts and ghouls, in 
witches and hobgoblins. Before books were 
printed, the preachers and the teachers quite 
naturally made use of these beliefs in order 
to attain their ends in imparting their lessons. 
In the Miracle Plays and the Moralities the 
priests regularly employed the figures of 
Satan, “Old Nick,” “Jonathan,” and “ Vice” 
as a set-off to the sanctified and virtuous 
characters. Two centuries later, when 
Shakespeare rose to give to the world his 
glorious pictures of humanity, he made very 
liberal use of the these supernatural or inter- 











NO. 6. IMAGE OF GLUTTONY 
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NO. 7. A GHOULISH GOAT-FIEND 


mediary agencies to bring his truths home 
to the minds of his hearers. The witches 
of “Macbeth,” for instance, represent that 
peculiar kind of temptation which is suggested 
to us by some mysterious external influence 
spurring men on to evil deeds. The ghost 
is sent to Hamlet as an external stimulating 
agent to rouse him to action in the cause of 
justice. The capricious fairies in “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” represent those 
tantalising influences which mortify and 
torment men and women in the exercise of 
their daily duty, and that without any 
apparent cause. 

When Notre Dame was being built the 
belief in demons and monsters of all kinds 
had a very firm hold upon the imaginations 
of the people ; and in order both to satisfy 
the tendency, as well as to teach lessons 
from it, the preacher in stone assembled 
amongst the towers of Notre Dame his 
gallery of demons, as well as his court of 
angels. If, like Quasimodo, you will scramble 
up the two hundred steps to the spacious 
balcony which runs from tower to tower 
and round about them, you will find your- 
self in the presence of the most grotesque 
and gruesome company of monsters ever 
conceived or put into substance by the 
artist’s hand. Without being prepared for 
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this extraordinary portraiture of the malign 
and terrible, you might easily believe 
that you were surrounded by the hideous 
figures of a petrified nightmare. At every 
angle the eye falls upon some man-beast, 
some woman-brute, some bird-monster clutch- 
ing at the balustrade, shrieking wildly into 
space, devouring hapless prey, or contem- 
plating with cruel designs the different 
quarters of the city below. Fortunately, an 
angel presides over this infamous cohort ; 
she has a finger to her mouth, imposing 
silence upon the fiends; otherwise, if they 
were to speak and to act in accord with 
their attitude, what havoc they would make 
amongst poor weak men and women below! 

The most striking personage in this com- 
pany of demons is the figure (No. 1) here 
reproduced. He is known as the “ Stryge,” 
and he occupies a place in both French 
literature and art. With his wings, his 
horns, and his sharp-pointed nails, he may 
be taken as a perfect presentment of those 
ministrants of the Evil One who were sup- 
posed to make the earth a sort of gambol- 
ling ground for the sole purpose of torment- 
ing God’s creatures. He has a powerful 
forehead, a piercing eye, and an altogether 
intelligent expression of countenance which 
places him far above the rest of the crowd 








NO. 8. A DAUGHTER OF CRUELTY 
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NO. 9. FILLED WITH LUST 


of brute-demons around him. As he stands 
there in his corner, gloomily isolated, we are 
bound to give him credit for a certain 
amount of demoniacal dignity. From his 
point of vantage he looks down on the city 
with the sad eyes and cynical features of in- 
carnate evil; he is evidently cogitating some 
terrible plot against fragile humanity. It is 
almost with a shudder that one begins to 
realise the eerie medieval conception of 
that vicious face gazing in stony vigil over 
waking and sleeping Paris. 

Here (No. 2) by contrast is a demon of 
the lower grade, fit only to wield a trident 
at a Stryge’s bidding, grinning like an ape 
as he does it, and laughing sardonically in 
a chorus of mocking Mephistophelean mon- 
sters. He has the ears of an ass, and a 
head which is quite inane; there is not a 
vestige of intelligence in his visage. He is 
a mere buffoon of the Satanic tribe, one 
delighting in devilish tricks and in setting 
men against each other. 

By his side (No. 3) is placed a goat- 
demon, equally callous and cruel. He has 
the body of a man, with muscular arms and 
shoulders ; the curved head, the horns, and 
the beard belong to the goat. His ears 
have been clipped, so that he may listen 
the better to the whispered schemes of petty 
men, and he is roaring with glee at the way 
in which he has thwartéd some of them. If 
we could hear his laugh, we should expect it 
to be something like the bray of the mule, 
piercing and jarring to the nerves. Both 


these figures remind us strongly of Caliban, 
creatures ‘linking heaven with hell, and as 
disproportioned in their manners as in their 
shapes.” 

The crouching, snarling demon (No. 4), 
with dog-like mouth and ears and single- 
horned head, the wasted body terminating 
in the heavy extremities of the animal, the 
thin human arms furnished with the horny 
pointed nails of a vulture, seems ready to 
pounce down from its place at the corner of 
the gallery overlooking the Hotel Dieu (the 
City Hospital), and devour some poor 
patient who may be walking the terraces for 
exercise and fresh air. This is evidently a 
fierce enemy to philanthropy and_benefi- 
cence. The companion demon (No. 5), of 
similar sinister aspect, but of more powerful 
and more masculine form, sits growling over 
the pointed roof of the nave of the Cathe- 
dral, maddened, no doubt, at the thought of 
the message of peace and good-will to men 
which is being delivered in the chapels 
below. These are the hateful spirits of ill- 
will who set their venomous teeth at the 
more fortunate—those who are familiarly 
called the “lucky” of the world; they are 
the bitter enemies of all prosperous people, 
the pullers-back of those who strive for 
success. 














NO. 10. THE MOTHER OF MALEVOLENCE 
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NO. 11. CROUCHING IMBECILITY 


What more forcible image of gluttony 
could we have than that afforded by the 
cadaverous-looking creature with cat-like 
head (No. 6), who is gulping down a bunch 
of grapes? The protruding jaws, the hollow 
eyes, the wasted bony frame, all betoken 
over-indulgence and vicious habits. The 
powerful hind-quarters, with the tail of the 
lion, the muscular, half-human_half-bestial 
shoulder, and the feet of the vulture, all 
imply immense force; but it has been 
wasted and lost by dissipation and excess. 

By the side of this repulsive creature is 
another gaping goat-devil (No. 7) poised in 
aggressive posture at a corner which over- 
looks the Prefecture of Police and the 
Conciergerie. ‘This muscular monster, with 
the body and arms of a man, would appear 
to be mocking at the prisoners confined in 
the cells by the river-side. The supposition 
is strengthened by the fact that he holds a 
lifeless mole-like creature which he has 
crushed in his terrible grasp. Although 
neither the “depot” nor the Prefecture 
existed when the sculptor placed these fiends 
around the towers of Notre Dame, it is 
not too much to say that this is such a 
demon as might be conjured up to haunt 
the consciences of criminals, to yell a 


reminder of their cruel deeds into their ears» 
to grin at their torture of mind and body, 
and finally to lend a hand in punishing them 
and, if need be, in sending them to their 
doom. 

Most horrible, most shocking, and yet 
most realistic and telling in their effect upon 
the mind and: imagination, however, are the 
conceptions of female brute-demons who 
figure in this grotesque gallery. They are 
more repulsive in aspect, more terrifying in 
their significance, than any of the male 
monsters. Here the sculptor evidently 
wished to push home the truth that when a 
woman is really wicked and lost, there is 
nothing more cruel or more merciless, 
nothing so depraved or so unlovely on the 
face of the earth. Mark this creature 
(No. 8) with the half-human half-feline head, 
tearing a small animal limb from limb. The 
short, thick neck, the strong arms, the 
fearful grip of the nervous hands belong to 
the common class of womankind who delight 
in torturing helpless children, and whose 
very presence means misery in any house- 
hold. The rest of the figure is altogether 
brutish. 

And this repulsive, hairless harpy (No. 9) 
leaning low over the cornice, frothing at 
the mouth, and spitting venom upon those 





NO. 12. RAVING MADNESS 
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below, what can this monster signify but the 
embodiment of lust in its-most horrible form ? 

But by far the most powerful of all the 
creations of the author of these strange 
she-devils is the figure which stands grinning 
so sardonically over the western portion of 
the city (No. 10). We will call her the 
Mother of Malevolence. In. both attitude 
and expression she is the picture of malice 
and ill-will, She would make a fitting 
spouse for the Stryge, but somehow or other 
such creatures are seldom brought together 
to sting each other. Baseness, degradation, 
and ignorance are depicted in the upper 
part of her cow-like head. Her large ears 
are opened wide to catch the confidences of 
those happier people against whom she is 
for ever plotting; her cadaverous Gorgon 
face is filled with scorn, her lips are curled 
in disdain, her long sharp teeth are bared in 
snarling hatred. ‘There she stands with her 
large witch-like hands crossed upon the 
coign of vantage from which she contem- 
plates the movements of the men and women 
passing beneath her—she is devising dis- 
comfort, misery, and death to God’s creatures, 
whom she hates with all her might. The 
embodiment of ugliness herself, she hates 
beauty in all its forms, and her réle is to 
damage and to destroy it if she can. 





NO. 13. CLOAKED HYPOCRISY 











NO. 14. GRASPING AVARICE 


The rest of this extraordinary gallery of 
demons I must dismiss with a few words. 
That gorilla-figure (No. 11) crouching on 
the corner with its arms round its knees ; 
and that companion monster( No. 12) half-ape, 
half-ass in feature, with scaly body and arms, 
are both significant of imbecility and madness. 
With their staring eyes and open toothless 
mouths they shriek like maniacs, and make 
one shudder at the thought of the destruction 
they would work if life were given them. 

The gallery also includes a whole collec- 
tion of strange birds, of the eagle, vulture, 
and raven species—all of them of evil omen. 
One peculiar creature (No. 13) is enveloped 
ina mantle. He is the type of the race of 
the usurers and swindlers who go about the 
world in a cloak of humility, but who are 
ever ready to pounce upon their prey. So 
also that other vulture-like bird, which is 
gobbling up grapes, may be said to symbolise 
avarice and that grasping spirit which 
characterises so many of the dealings of men 
in these selfish degenerate days. 

These, then, were some of the sights which 
arrested the attention and impressed the 
minds of people in the age of the book of 
stone. If they failed to exercise a moral 
influence, the fault was assuredly not in the 
genius of the artist. 
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T the foot of the copse-clad hills that 
fortress the village of Heatherton 
there stands a cottage now tenant- 
less and deserted, but recently the 

abode of Mary Fennel, the village carrier, 


and her son Steve. Twice a week for 
twenty-three years the old daleswoman 
journeyed between Heatherton and San- 


drington—ten miles there in the morning, 
ten miles back in the evening—regardless of 
rain or shine. 

The Sandrington tradespeople knew her 
well, and she knew them. She wrote “ un- 
punctual” against the name of Mr. Jones 
the grocer, and “ shiftless ” against that of 
Mr. Brown the draper, and she measured 
with unerring precision the minute it took 
Miss Tarbuck the dressmaker to put “ the 
last stitch” in a gown. Miss ‘Tarbuck’s 
minute was one of the trials of Mary’s life, 
yet to offer condolences upon the hardships 
of her lot was a_ useless expenditure of 
energy. 

“ Eh, ba’rn, hod your whisht!” was the 
response the would-be sympathiser received. 
And to suggest that Steve should drive the 
cart in stormy weather was to bring an 
angry light into her eyes. Professedly Steve 
was a joiner; in reality, he was of no trade. 
During the winter months he suffered from 
“ cold-shakes,” an affection that was aggra- 
vated by exercise or exposure to the 
elements. In the summer he suffered from 
‘‘ wakeness,” a state of body that was 
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aggravated by the same causes, The only 
employment that his delicate health per- 
mitted was the discussion of the affairs of 
the nation in the “ Cavendish Arms.” 

Steve lived in a chronic state of weariness, 
or, as Sarah Gill, the village cynic, declared, 
“’E were born tired.” 

Once and only once did Mary and Sarah 
quarrel. It was when the latter said in 
the presence of her neighbours : 

“Steve Fennel can eat weel, ’e can sleep 
weel, ’e can do owt but work weel. If ’e 
were bowt at ’is price, an’ sold at mine, ’e’d 
be a proper dead loss.” 

For three weeks Mrs. Gill’s parcels were 
placed at the garden gate, then the breach 
was healed. Mary forgave, but she never 
quite forgot. Her son was the apple of her 
eye. ‘Though she would not acknowledge it 
to herself, at heart she knew that he was 
lazy, and to have given birth to a “ good for 
nowt ” was the bitterest cup of her life. 

Three times Mary had married, and three 
children, the offspring of her first marriage, 
were born in the cottage. Stephen alone 
grew up to manhood, but instead of being 
the prop of her declining years he was her 
greatest anxiety. 

“FE, enjoys bad ’ealth,” she would retort 
to all kindly-meant questionings, and that 
answer was intended to cover a multitude of 
sins. 

Reports began to float about the village 
respecting Steve’s intemperate habits, but 
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*“* With averted face she led old Nanny up the village ” 


though these whispers did not come to 
Mary’s ears, somehow she felt them. The 
light died from her eyes. She became sullen 
and impatient. Instead of stopping to 
impart the latest Sandrington news, she 
handed the parcels from the cart, took the 
money, and walked gloomily up the hill. It 
was in such a mood as this that Mary went 
home one bright summer evening in June. 
Everything had “ gone wrong” during the 
day. The grocers had been dilatory, the 
drapers slow, and Miss Tarbuck’s minute 
even longer than usual. Then coming along 
the dusty limestone road a sudden giddi- 
ness seized her, and when she _ reached 
Heatherton she was ill prepared for the 
sight of her son lounging against the door- 
post of the “Cavendish Arms,” declaiming 
loudly to a group of grinning labourers. 
With averted face she led old Nanny up 
the village, and having delivered her goods, 
unyoked the mare, and dashed cold water 
into her face, she returned down the hill. 
Outside the “Cavendish Arms” two or 
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three idlers were loitering, 
and as Mary approached 
they slunk out of sight. 
Casting a withering look 
at their receding figures 
Mary marched into the 
Inn. 

‘The publican’s wifecame 
to meet her, and asked 
with a laugh, “ Are you 
lookin’ for your Steve ?” 

« Ay, where is ’e ?” 

The woman was con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

“Where is ’e?” re- 
peated Mary impatiently. 

Controlling herself the 
publican’s wife replied, 
‘Jim Dean bet ’im a bob 
’at ’e couldn’t drive some 
pigs by t’ fields to Long 
Close Farm, an’ ’e’s gone. 
But ’e’s not by ’isself, 
Mary: ’e’ll be all right. 
Our Ben an’ Tom Binks 
an’ two or three more are 
behinnt ’im.” 

“ Thou’ll not laugh, 
Missis, when t’ devil mekks 
sport o’ thy ba’rn,” said 
Mary, and with a look of 
wrath she left the public-house, and turned 
into the lane that skirted the village. She 
knew that the shortest route to Long Close 
Farm was over the river by the footbridge, 
and it was evidently to laugh at Steve’s 
drunken attempts to drive the pigs over the 
bridge that the men were “ behinnt ’im.” 

“ Cowards, cowards!” she exclaimed as 
she hurried along. 

Presently she turned into the fields, and 
in the stillness of the evening she heard the 
sound of laughter. 

“The crackling of thorns under a pot!” 
muttered Mary, and mounting a hillock she 
looked down towards the river. 

A few yards from the footbridge Steve 
Fennel was aimlessly tumbling from side to 
side, while the pigs eluded him in all direc- 
tions. The sight was ludicrous, but it 
evoked no laughter from the lips of Mary, 
his mother. Rushing down the hill with 
face ablaze, she turned upon the laughing 
onlookers and cried, “ Fools, fools, go ’ome 
wi’ you, an’ think shame o’ yoursels !” and 
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taking Steve’s arm in a powerful grasp she 
said, ‘‘ Steve, come ’ome wi’ me!” 

“T’sh drivin’ pigs,” answered Steve, trying 
to shake off her hand. 

“It’s my turn to drive a pig now!” 
retorted Mary, twisting the man round. 

‘“They’re a ’ard thing to drive for one 
man, mony on ’em, very, is a pig,” said Steve 
with maudlin volubility. 

“One’s bad enough for a woman,” an- 
swered Mary; and, regardless of the strag- 
gling quadrupeds, she hauled the struggling 
biped up the hill. But her heart was weep- 
ing. 

For a few weeks after this occurrence 
Steve Fennel was sober, then a spirit of 
restlessness seemed to come over him. He 
wandered about the cottage as if in search 
of something, and several times Mary caught 
him furtively trying to open a desk she kent 
locked upon the dresser. It contained 
nothing but two golden curls and a few old 
love-letters. 

‘What dost thou want, Steve?” 
kindly one evening 
when she came in 
and caught him in 
the act. 

The man shook ~— 
his head, and went 
out of the cottage 
muttering something 
that sounded like, 
“No money for 
nowt!” 

“ Nay, Steve, lad, ery 
who ’ave I saved for 
but thee! Thou’s 
welcome to every 
penny that I’ve get- 
ten, but thou’s not 
fit to ’ave it,” she 
said to herself as she 
prepared her frugal 

meal. 

A tear dripped 
slowly from her eye 
and fell upon the 
white tablecloth, 
where it was promptly 
covered with a plate. 


she asked 


Soft as a boiled 
turmot!” she mut- 
tered “]T wonder 


what Steve’s got intir 
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‘is noddle. There’s some maggot or other 
maddlin’ ’im. Only t’ other day when I 
comm in I ’eeared t’ sneck o’ my bedroom- 
door, an’ ’e were upstairs. What could ’e 
be doin’? I mun look if it’s in its ewsual 
place.” And slipping upstairs, she drew the 
bed from its corner near the window and 
raised a loose board in the flooring. 

“‘Tt’s there!” she said with a sigh of relief, 
and replacing the board, she pushed back 
the bed. She knew not that her son had 
come into the kitchen below and was listen- 
ing to her movements. As she re-entered 
the raom Steve sat down to the table, and 
said : 

‘Mother, I’m thinkin’ o’ goin’ to a fresh 
job.” 

A ray of joy shot across the weather-tanned 
face. 

“ That’s right, lad. What is’t?” 

The man looked down at the table-cloth, 
then through the window across the valley, 
now bathed in the glory of the evening sun- 
light. 
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, come ome with me 








usual to yoke old Nanny. As she was 
putting on the collar, Steve came towards 
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“1’m thinkin’ o’ goin’ to t’? gowd mines.” 
Mary stared in amazement. ‘Gowd 

mines!” she cried. 


* Ay, gowd mines. There’s nowt perticler 
about that, is there?” asked Steve, still with 
averted face. 

* But there’s 
land ?” 

“No; t’ mine ’at I’m bound for is called 
Klondyke, an’ I reckon it’s a bit o’ way 
off.” 

“Out o’ t’ United Kin’dum ?” 

Steve hesitated ; then he nodded. 

Mary’s face grew grey. 

“But what about thy mother, Stevie ?” 
“T’m not a ba’rn now, mother. 
seed a bit o’ life.” 

‘“‘ But hast forgotten thy mother, Stevie?” 

*Thou’ll be all reet ; thou’s mony friends. 
3ut, mother, I can’t go wi’out brass. Thou'll 
’ave to tip up a bit.” 

A wave of hope spread over Mary’s face, 
and she said: “If it’s brass thou wants, I’m 
feared thou’ll ’ave to stay at whaam! I’ve 
’eeared tell ’at there is terrible deed 1’ gowd 
mines, an’ if thou leaves thy owd mother 
thou’'ll ‘ave no luck, lad.” 

“That’s all tommy-rot!” 
gruffly. 

“Will ter write to me reg’lar ?” 

* Mebbe I will, but it tekks middlin’ o’ 
weeks for a letter to come.” 

“ An’ will it tekk weeks for thee to go?” 

“ Ay, it will. But they say it’s a wonderful 
place. ‘They say vou can pike up gowd by 
t’ han’ful.” 

“*They say’ is worth nowt, lad. All 
isn’t gowd ’at glikens, ‘There’s thieves an’ 
robbers an’ wild beasts there, I'll uppod it, 
Stop at whaam, lad, an’ ax Joe Grimsha’ for 
a job. Tm sewer ’e’d tekk thee on again.” 

“No more cheers an’ 
Come, mother, tip up! I s’ail want all t’ 
brass you’ve getten 


isa sal Chil 
no gowd mines i’ Eng- 


It’s time 


Cel 


said Steve 


tables for me. 


well, all you can spare,” 
he added sheepishly. 

Mary shook her head, and at last her son 
went out of the cottage in a rage. 

Three times during the night Mary rose 
from her bed, raised the loosened board, 
and, having dived her hand into a cavity, 
murmured: “It’s in it? usual place. If thou 
were nobbut fit to trust, lad, if thou were 
nobbut fit to trust!” And with a sad look 
upon her face she crept back into bed. 


The next morning Mary went out as 


her and said: “Let me do it for you, 
mother.” 

A pleased look came over Mary’s face, 
and she answered: “ Ay, lad, thou can put 
it’ gears on while I slip down to Mistress 
Ramsgill’s. Shoo wants some fal-lals for 
their Maggie’ weddin’, an’ shoo'll ’ave aboou 
a dozen messages, I’ll uppod it! An’ owd 
Tommie Benson wants a cough-bottle frae 
Doctor Barnes, an’ I’ve to call an’ ax ’is 
symtims, so ’at I can tell ’em right. Doctor 
Wynne telled ’im ’e’d gotten a hapex tiv ’is 
’eart, an’ ’e wouldn’t believe it. ’E allus 
were a hunbeliever were owd Tommie. 
Them Ebenezer Baptists are a queer lot, 
an’ ’e’s t? main man among ’em.” 

And with a shake of the head Mary left 
the stable, and hurried down a lane that ran 
eastward of the cottage. 

Having received ‘“ Mistress Ramsgill’s 
messages,” she went a few yards further, and 
knocked at the door of a cottage with a 
thatched roof. 

‘‘Come in, an’ sneck t’ door after ye,” 
was the response, and Mary went into the 
presence of a shrunken old man. 


“Weel, Tommie, how is ter this morn? 


I’ve nobbut a minute to spare.” 

“Tm fearful bad i’ my kist, Mary, an’ t’ 
cough nivver stops. It’s kittle, kittle, cough, 
cough, neet in, neet out, ya’s nivver done,” 
said the old man impatiently, and he straight- 
way broke into a violent fit of coughing. 

‘* Ay, it’s bad to ’bide. ‘Thou mun mekk 
thysel’ a drop o’ lineseed tea, wi’ a bit o’ 
Spanish juice in it, it’s a terrible healin’ 
drink. But what about t’ hapex ? 
felt owt ov it?” 

“ Hapex! We’ve nivver ’ad no hapexes 
iv our family! It’s a new-fangled complaint 
’at I know nowt about. You munnot tell 
Doctor Barnes owt about it, or ’e’ll be want 
ing to put that ear-trumpet to my kist, an’ 
it mekks me feel sort o’ wombly. ‘Tell ’im 
’at lve a cough, an’ my wind ’is terrible 
short; an’ if he axes, you might say ’at I’ve 
no appetite for nowt, an’ ’at I’ve getten a 
pain i’ my side ’at catches my wind, but 
don’t say owt about t’? hapex. You mun 
rec’llect to let ’im know ’at I’ve allus been 
a chap ’at ’as tekken care o’ 
nivver nevlected t? 


"Ave you 


mysel’, I’ve 
fealth. ‘Three 
times a week for ower twenty-seven year 1’ve 
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*** But what about thy mother, Stevic? 


swallered two liver pills, ill or weel, ill or 
weel—mind ye say that, Mary. If that isn’t 
tekkin’ care o’ mysel’, I’m a daftie!” 

“Vl tell im. ’Appen you’ve tekken too 
mony pills. I believe in a drop o’ yarb tea, 
sage an’ marjory, an’ now an’ again a bit o’ 
dandelion an’ colt’s foot well boiled. There’s 
nowt beats nater’s own remedies, Tommie,” 
said Mary, turning once more to the door. 

“ Thow'll not forget t kittling i’ my kist. 
Tell ‘im to send me a bottle ’at ull stop it,” 
called the old man after her. And Mary left 
him convulsed with coughing. 

‘Poor owd ‘Tommie, thou’s bound for 
t? kin’dum = aboou,” said Mary, as_ she 
hastened back to her own cottage. Having 
put more peat on the kitchen fire, she locked 
the outer door, placed the key behind the 
box of “ house leek” on the pantry window 
sill, and set out on her day’s journey. 

It was later than usual when she returned 
in the evening, Never had the road seemed 
so long nor so hilly, “1 think thee an’ me 
is growing owd, Nanny,” she said as she 
mounted the rising ground that led into 
Heatherton. She gave one swift glance at 


" 
be) 


the “Cavendish Arms” as she passed the 
“town end.” Steve was nowhere to be 
seen. ‘Iwo or three curious and not un- 
kindly glances were cast after her from the 
window of the “bar parlour,” but she did 
not see them. She trudged up the street, 
delivering her goods and receiving fresh 
orders for another day, and when, at last, she 
reached her own door-step she was spent 
and exhausted. 

She unyoked old Nanny, gave her a feed 
of corn and a brush down, and went into the 
cottage. The dead, white ashes of a fire lay 
in the grate ; a “stranger ” shivered upon the 
bar ; and the kettle stood upon the hob as 
she had left it. Where was Steve? \ppar- 
ently he had not been home to dinner. The 


meat-pie she had placed ready in the pantry 
was still untouched. 
A strange sensation crept over the old 


woman. She sat down in the arm-chair that 
had belonged to her first husband, and closed 
her eyes. Her lips moved silently Chen 
rising she went upstairs muttering, “It u 


be in it? usual place.” 


She entered the bedroom and closed the 
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door. Presently the sound of a bed moving 
across the boards was heard. ‘Then there 
was silence. The secret of that closed 
chamber is known only to the htart of God, 
and the heart of a mother. 

In the course of a few hours a very old 
woman crept downstairs, and stole from the 
cottage. The moon shone down the valley 
and veiled the foam-flecked waters of the 
river with ethereal loveliness, but with un- 
seeing eyeballs Mary went down the hill, 
through Barnstead’s pastures, past the ruined 
mill until she came to the graveyard, weird 
and ghostly in the whitening light. For a 
moment she paused and shivered, then like 
a tired child she crept to the grave of her 
children—the little green mound without a 
headstone. Sitting down beside it, she 
gazed up to the sky, and a dreamy look came 
over the time-worn face. 


Thus she was found in the early morning 
—a strong woman bereft of her strength. 
She was taken home, and for a week she lay 
passive and silent. Just before she died 
she opened her eyes, and, turning to Sarah 
Gill who was nursing her, she said, “ When 
Steve comes back frae ’is journey, thou mun 
tell ’im that I’d ’ave writ’ a letter tiv ’im, but 
’e forgot to leave ’is address. ’Ed allus a bad 
memory ’ad our Steve—poor Steve! ” 

An angry response was issuing from Mrs. 
Gill’s lips when Mary, with a return of her 
old strength, raised herself upright in the bed 
and said, ‘ Whisht, Sarah, whisht! thou 
weren’t ’is mother.” And falling back upon 
the pillows she closed her eyes. Thus the 
end came. 

Whether Steve has reached Klondyke is a 
question that is still under discussion in 
Heatherton, 
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HAVE WE AN 


AUTHENTIC LIKENESS OF 


CHRIST? 


A TALK WITH SIR WYKE BAYLISS, F.S.A., P.R.B.A. 


By CHARLES MIDDLETON 


T is beyond question that the face of 
Christ has taken a definite form in the 
minds of His followers, and that many, 
probably most of them, regard it as no 

more than the creation of imaginative genius. 
If this view is 
correct, then all 
presentment of 
the humanity 
of our Lord is 
lost to us for 
ever; but it is 
worth while to 
pause and re- 
member _ that 
the mortal 
semblance of 
“the Word 
made flesh ” 
must have been 
one of those 
things which 
the first  be- 
lievers could 
not but have 
desired to pre- 
serve for their 
own generation 
and to transmit 
to all ages. 

May it not 








then be pos- 
sible that the 
face we recog- 


nise as the face 
of Christ is the 
very likeness 
that Mary 
would have re- 
cognisedas that 
of her Son, and 
the disciples would have acknowledged as 
that of their Master ? 

After a long and painstaking research, Sir 
Wyke Bayliss has come to the conclusion 
that the countenance we call “ divine,” is no 
fanciful creation, but the true likeness of the 
Saviour who worked out our redemption, 

To Sir Wyke Bayliss, the President of the 


SIR WYKE BAYLISS, P.R.B.A. 





(Lombardi & Co., photographers, 13 Pall Mall East, London) 


Royal Society of British Artists, the public 
is under a double debt—first of all as the 
painter of most beautiful 
creations of sacred architecture ; secondly, as 
the author of such books as “ The Witness 


some of the 


of Art” and 
‘The En- 
chanted Is- 
land ” ; and 


lastly, as that of 
* Rex Regum : 
a Painter’s 
Study of the 
Likeness of 
Christ.” It was 
to hear the his- 
tory of this 
latter work,and 
how he arrived 
at his conclu- 
sions, that I 
visited Sir 
Wyke Bayliss 
at his home at 
Clapham. 
From him I 
learnt that his 
conclusions 
had been very 
favourably _ re- 
ceived by re- 
viewers in 
nearly every 
case where the 
book had been 
carefully read 
and under- 
stood, and no- 
thing had been 
pointed out to 
shake him in 
any one of his arguments. From private 
sources he has had the pleasure of knowing 
that many who should be well able to judge 
accept his views, and that in at least one 
instance his interesting volume has been the 
theme of a pulpit discourse. For a quarter 
of a century the subject has occupied Sir 
Wyke Bayliss’ attention. Years back he and 
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GLASS PATERA. SHOWING LIKENESS OF ST, PETER AND ST. PAUL 


BEING CROWNED BY CHRIST 
(In the Museum of the Vatican) 


the late Mr. Heaphy, a brother-member of 
the Royal Society of British Artists, discussed 
it in their walks home from the council 
meeting of the Society, comparing notes and 
thrashing out every point of interest. Mr. 
Heaphy, a specialist in portraiture, had made 
many facsimiles from rare frescoes in the 
catacombs and other relics, and Sir Wyke 
Bayliss had gained a considerable know- 
ledge of the same treasures during his 
visits to the continental cathedrals ; and so 
they helped and encouraged each other in 
the important researches which both had at 
heart. But, alas! Mr. Heaphy succumbed to 
a sudden illness, and the companionship 
came toan untimely end. All Mr. Heaphy’s 
drawings and writings on the subject were 
placed in the hands of Sir Wyke Bayliss, and 
under his editorship they were issued as a 
volume. 

Sir Wyke Bayliss continued his study alone. 
He obtained one great advantage over his 
friend—that was, unfettered access to the 
museum of the Vatican. Mr. Heaphy had 
procured a letter from Cardinal Wiseman, 
but the authorities placed many hindrances 
in his way, which were removed for Sir Wyke 
Bayliss in later years by an encyclical from 
Cardinal Manning. Sir Wyke cannot express 
too great gratitude to his Eminence for this 
invaluable assistance. It certainly is a 
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matter for general thanks that the Car- 
dinal should have rendered so great a 
courtesy to an English artist, thereby 
showing that he recognised that art is 
not sectarian, even in the case of one 
whose liberal views are so advanced as 
Sir Wyke’s. 

On one occasion the Cardinal’s en- 
cyclical was presented, at St. Peter’s, 
when a congregation of 50,000 people 
were assembled, and one of the cathedral 
dignitaries, with the remark that “English 
people can never write good Latin,” gave 
immediate effect to the request contained 
in the document, which is of much in- 
terest and begins as follows: 

“ HENRICUS EDUARDUS TITULI SANCT. 
ANDREZ ET GREGORII IN MONTE COELIO 
S. R. E. PRessyTER CARDINALIS 

“ Archiepiscopis, Episcopis, Sacerdo- 
tibus, et Fidelibus Ecclesia Catholice 
ubique constitutis, Salutem in Domino. 

“ Presentium Latorem, Dominum 
Wyke Bayliss,” &c.; and it goes on to 

beg for him all the courtesy and aid that may 
enable him to pursue his studies and investi- 
gations. 

The study and investigation then,on which 
Sir Wyke Bayliss had set his mind, was the 
authenticity of the likeness of Christ. 

“The likeness, not likenesses, you 
observe,” said Sir Wyke, “and yet I do not 
mean one particular likeness, but that repre- 
sentation of Christ which is commonly 
received, that which every reader of the 
SunDay MacazinE had in mind before 
reading these words. You will find the 
likeness in the frescoes of the catacombs, in 
the mosaics of the basilicas, in the great 
compositions of the old masters, and in the 
paintings of our own day ; sometimes it may 
be rendered iess perfectly than others, but I 
hope I have proved that it has existed since 
the days of the Apostles. It must not be 
overlooked that the time when Christ was 
upon earth was an age of portrait painters 
and sculptors. Christ Himself made use 
of Czsar’s image and superscription in 
answering His questioners.” 

“Very true; but with all reverence may 
we not say that Christ as a man was an 
obscure individual ; and, if so, what pro- 
bability is there that any likeness of Him 
should ever have been made ?” 

“To that I would reply that it is to 
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the recognition of the human Christ by 
a great multitude of witnesses that St. 
Paul appealed in proof of the Resurrection, 
so that a knowledge of His face cannot 
be regarded as an_ insignificant detail. 
Then to those who believed He was not an 
‘ obscure individual,’ but the Son of God; 
and recollect that in St. Luke at least, if in 
no one else, they had an artist who needed 
no pressure’ to exercise his utmost skill. 
Is it likely that the early Christians would 
allow the face of their Saviour to be unknown 
even to their own children ?” 

“ But did they not represent Christ purely 
by symbols ?” 

“ That is the commonly accepted theory, 
but my studies lead me to believe that the 
first representations of Christ were the simple 
portraits with which the catacombs abound. 
These portraits were devoid of all symbolism. 

“The early Christians knew the features 
of their Redeemer, and for this reason 
we do not even find an aureole to proclaim 
His identity. The second stage through 
which the likeness passed was accom- 
panied by a symbol such as an aureole 
for the benefit of those who should come 
after. Then symbolism pure and simple 
was introduced, but the likeness still existed 
in many forms, and was never lost. When 
the Christians were free to worship as they 
pleased under the Emperor Constantine, at 
the beginning of the fourth century, the 
likeness was brought forth and freely used 
in the mosaics of the ancient basilicas of 
Rome, and in this form, preserved by almost 
mechanical Byzantine art, it existed until the 
Renascence burst forth. The painters of the 
Renascence were well acquainted with these 
mosaics, and the likeness is to be found in 
their masterpieces, with which we are familiar 
to-day.” 

“ What was the general method of repre- 
senting Christ in the catacombs ?” 

“It may be classed under two headings. 
There were the actual portraits, and there 
were other representations that do not bear 
the likeness in any marked degree, some not 
even at all. Let us take the first. His 
image is found in the frescoes, engraved on 
the chalices, and on the glass pater, in 
bas-relief, in mosaics, on the cloths which 
were laid upon the faces of the dead, and 
it was painted over the graves of the martyrs 
by people who were in daily expectation of 
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the second coming of Christ. Some of the 
representations are life-size, and some are 
no bigger than can be painted on a tiny 
ornament which would be worn around a 
woman’s neck. 

“This desire to preserve a portrait was 
quite lawful, and no cautionary reference 
against it is to be found in the Apostolic 
writings; indeed, the likenesses of the 
Apostles and their friends existed side by 
side with that of Christ. Take as an example 
the likeness of St. Paul and his friend Linus, 
now in the museum of the Vatican; there 
is not the slightest attempt at symbolic 
art. They are portraits executed during 
lifetime. Take, too, the medallion of glass 
also in the museum of the Vatican, one 
of which contains four heads; those of 
John, Peter, Paul and Damas. These were 
obviously done during life; three are now 
called saints, while the identity of Damas is 
lost. But of so early a date is the artist’s 
work that no attributes of saintship distin- 
guish the Apostles; all four figures are treated 
alike. Possibly the medallion commemorates 
a visit paid by this little group to the early 
Christians in the catacombs. Now it is 
important to my argument to follow closely 
two other medallions. The portraits are of 
St. Peter and St. Paul on the one hand, and 
of Timothy and Justus on the other. Again 
all are without any attributes of saintship, 





CHRIST TURNING WATER INTO WINE 
RELIC FORMERLY IN CATACOMBS 


FROM A GLASS 


(In the Mu 


um of the Vatican) 
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THE CALLISTINE PORTRAIT 


(After Mr. Heaphy's drawing) 


but there is a figure above awarding them 
a crown—of life or martyrdom. Now my 
point, here, too, is that the likenesses were 
executed before the three were differentiated 
from the fourth as saints, when the aureole 
was reserved for Christ alone, and that He 
who is giving the crown bears the likeness 
we know to-day. The friends of the men 
portrayed, who received the heads as 
authentic likeness, would not have accepted 
a mock likeness of Christ.” 

* And did the workers in mosaic depend 
on these particular medallions for the like- 
ness 2?” 

“ Most assuredly not; these tiny heads 
merely indicated which was the true likeness. 
I think the most beautiful of all the many 
likenesses from the catacombs, which can be 
proved as authentic by such slender outlines 
as we have just referred to, is that known as 
the Callistine portrait. It is life-size and 
although it has now almost perished, Mr. 
Heaphy was fortunate enough to make a 
careful study of it which is preserved in the 
British Museum. For beauty, pathos, and 
completeness it is excelled by no other cata- 
comb likeness. As a woodcut it has appeared 
over and over again in books, and it has 
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been remarked that the face has 
little or no beauty, but the en- 
gravers have familiarised us with 
a hard, dry, and almost brutally 
mutilated reproduction which 
can inspire no one. How differ- 
ent is the real likeness those 
who see the reproduction after 
Mr. Heaphy’s drawing can best 
judge.” 

“Do you not claim that the 
likeness existed before the text 
of St. John’s Gospel ?” 

“Yes, I think we have good 
ground for saying that, and it 
is a golden point in favour of 
the authenticity of the likeness. 
In the catacombs, arranged like 
berths on a ship, are a number 
of shelves. These shelves are 
the graves of the martyrs. With- 
in the graves are many glass 
relics which were put there at 
the time of burial. A large layer 
of fresh mortar was spread over 
the shelf, and the body was 
placed upon that. The glass 
sacramental cup, or patera, once used 
during life, was usually placed upon the 
new mortar, and as the mortar hardened 
it stuck fast in it. It was the custom 
to decorate these cups in gold, with 
scenes and figures connected with the new 
faith. In the course of ages the upper part 
perished and could be blown away with a 
breath, but the base remained in the 
firm grip of the mortar. If this was 
stripped off, the work in gold was plainly 
discernible. 
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“Tn some cases actual portraits of the 
Apostles were laid bare, and from the associa- 
tion of the likeness of Christ with this actual 
portraiture I infer that the likeness of Christ 
was portraiture. A totally different chain of 
reasoning is also supplied by these glass 
patere. On one a figure represents Christ 
turning water into wine, but there are seven 
water-pots, whereas in St. John’s Gospel but 
six are mentioned. An account of this 
miracle is only to be found in St. John’s life 
of our Saviour, the text of which critics say 
is of late date. This scene is not the only 
one chronicled by St. John alone which is 
found here—Christ and the woman of 
Samaria, Christ as the good shepherd, Christ 
as the true vine, Christ raising Lazarus, 
are all represented, but the events not 
mentioned in the writings of St. John, such 
as the Nativity, the Transfiguration, and the 
Ascension, are not found. Now St. John 
had preached in the catacombs before he 
wrote his Gospel, and the inference seems 
irresistible that he narrated these remini- 
scences of the Saviour to the 
brethren. 


assembled 


“« My beliefis that this particular picture of 
Christ turning the water into wine existed 
before the actual MS. of St. John’s Gospel, 
otherwise how can the mistake have been 
made? It also seems to me that, beyond 





ROMAN TYPE 


(In the Museum of the Vatwan) 





GREEK TYPE 


(In the Treasury of S. Mark's, Venice) 


cavil, the figure shown is a true portrait of 
Christ painted under the eye of those who 
had known Him.” 

“And as to the other representation of 
Christ in which no portraiture was intended, 
what of that ?” 

‘“‘ This representation of Christ is a very in- 
teresting feature in my study, and instead of 
destroying my arguments, merely confirms 
them. 

“It was not safe for the early Christians 
to declare their faith openly by bearing upon 
their persons the portrait of the Master, nor 
was it prudent for the Roman artists to 
identify themselves too openly with the new 
sect. ‘Paint me,’ says a follower of Christ, 
‘the leopards and lions we saw yesterday in 
the arena, and one playing on the harp in 
their midst!’ Here Christ, subduing the 
hearts of men, was typified as Orpheus 
attracting the wild beasts with his lyre, and 
Christ is represented as a Roman youth. 
This is one of many instances where a 
symbol was introduced, and explains its in- 
troduction ; it was, however, a representatio;:, 
not a likeness. 


Sut here is an interesting 
point. 


On the walls of the catacombs we 
find the painting of a face only, framed in a 
circle ; it had no purpose to serve but that 
of portraiture. Now the likeness we know 
appears in this form, the youth never. This 
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goes to prove that portraiture was never 
claimed in the latter case.” 

“‘ Did not the Greek and Latin Churches 
adopt different faces as the likeness of 
‘Christ ? ” 

“No ; I say—without going fully into any 
argument now—that before the Church 
divided East and West the likeness had been 
accepted, and at the time of the division 
both Churches retained the same likeness. 
There was just this distinguishing mark. 
In the pictures which come to us through 
the Latin Church the hair is divided evenly 
over the forehead in the form of an arch. 
It is the same in the Greek pictures, ex- 
cept that a slender lock of hair detached 
from the rest falls in the centre of the fore- 
head.” 

** How did the difference creep in?” 

“One is the work of a native Roman 
artist, the other is a relic of Greek workman- 
ship that had been imported into Rome. 
The difference shows that the Greek artists 
working in Rome found there a fixed type or 
model held by the Roman Church to be 
authentic, and which they had to follow ; that 
the model which they brought with them was 
practically the same—the same, that is, with 
the exception of the lock of hair; and that 
in executing their mosaics in the Roman 
basilicas they followed the requirements of 
the Roman Church which employed them ; 
in the metal work and enamel actually 
wrought in Byzantium, and brought to Rome, 
the distinctive character of the Greek model 
was retained.” 

Sir Wyke Bayliss had briefly sketched for 
me the history of the likeness from the 
time of the Apostles until the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when artists like Mar- 
garitone, Cimabue, Giotto, and Orcagna, all 
skilled in decorating the churches in mosaic 
with the likeness of Christ, began to paint 
Him in colours. Then, after a brief night, 
the Renascence broke forth in all its glory. 
Beautifully Sir Wyke Bayliss drew a parallel. 
The record of the words of Christ comes to 
us through literature; the record of the 
likeness of Christ comes to us through art : 
both are forms of language. A printer’s 
error may corrupt the whole meaning of a 
chapter, just as a painter’s error may destroy 
the value of a picture. But as we do not 
depend upon one account only forthe written 
life of Christ, neither do we depend upon 
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one painting for the likeness of Christ. The 
study of the words of Christ gave us the 
Reformation in religion, and the study of the 
likeness of Christ gave us the Renascence 
in art. During long centuries from the time 
when the Church came forth from its hiding- 
place, under the protection of Constantine, 
the likeness of Christ had been copied in a 
stereotyped way ; but with the Renascence a 
new and beautiful development took place— 
the great painters added expression to the 
likeness. 

“ Thus,” said Sir Wyke, “ Titian: in his 
picture of ‘The Tribute Money’ shows 
Christ standing between two disputants, who, 
after endeavouring to disarm Him with a few 
flattering words, come to their point and 
ask, ‘Is it lawful to give tribute to Czesar?’ 
The incident does not call up any great 
manifestation of passion or emotion, and 
here the expression of the face is calm and 
thoughtful. Take as another example, 
Raphael’s ‘Transfiguration. There the 
artist’s expression is rapt communion with 
God. The eyes, large and full, look up 
without fear, without regret. Then again 
Da Vinci shows us Christ as the Comforter. 
Michael Angelo shows Him as the Avenger, 
and Correggio shows us the Suffering Christ. 
These and all the great artists who followed 
them expressed the passion or emotion of 
the moment, but they did not ignore the 
likeness.” 

«And coming to our own day, Sir Wyke 
Bayliss, does not nationality affect the like- 
ness ?” 

“No. If you study the modern pictures of 
Christ you will find no ditference in the like 
ness as adopted in Italy, France, Germany 
Spain, or England—there is no difference 
between the Latin and Greek and Anglican 
Communions, there is no difference between 
the Old World and the New. High and 
Low and Broad, Churchmen and Nonconfor- 
mist, Protestant and Roman Catholic are all 
agreed.” 

‘“‘ This agreement which you trace through 
sO many centuries is a most striking fact.” 

“To me it seems irresistible. If all these 
likenesses were not derived from some 
ancient original, how do you account for 
their manifesting in common a similitude so 
striking than even a child can say, ‘ That is 
meant for Our Lord’? If they did come 
from an ancient original, how will you 
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account for the willing acceptance of that 


original except on the ground that it was 
regarded as authentic portraiture? And 
how could it have been so regarded among 
men who had seen our Lord—or even say 
among men who had known His disciples— 
if it was nothing more than a painter’s 
fancy ?” 

It was no part of my purpose to discuss 
with Sir Wyke Bayliss any arguments which 
may be brought against his conclusions. 
He has dealt with them in “ Rex Regum.” 
All I wanted was some idea of the way in 


which the likeness has been preserved to us 


6gt 


through nineteen centuries and how we know 
it to be authentic. That the subject is one 
of absorbing interest there can be no 
question. All who wish to decide for them- 
selves whether the likeness of Christ as 
known to us is in truth an authentic repre- 
sentation of His humanity will find the little 
volume which Sir Wyke Bayliss has written 
with touching reverence and fervour of the 
utmost assistance, and in following the thread 
of his narrative the fifty-one illustrations 
dating from the time of the Apostles down 


to our own day will be found an invaluable 
aid. 





THE 


STORY OF THE CASDMON CROSS 


By Canon RAWNSLEY, M.A. 


T is not to be wondered at, in this hurry 
of the nineteenth century, that we for- 
get the days that are past, and how we 
became a people great in deed and 

thought and aspiration. It is all the more 
important that we should place before the 
eyes of our children landmarks of history 
that cannot be mistaken, and show them 
that, for all the haste of our time, we are not 
unthankful, nor unmindful, of those who 
went before us and who, by the grace of 
God, have helped to sct us on an hill and to 
order our going. 

It is with intent to set up such a land- 
mark of history in the domain of English 
thought and literature, that a committee has 
been formed to erect a beautiful monument 
in the Whitby Churchyard to the memory of 
Czdmon, the first maker of Christian poetry 
in England. We believe in local associa- 
tions to quicken and inspire, and it seemed 
that there was no place so surely connected 
with the beginnings of our sacred poetry as 
the cliff of Streonshalh, still crowned with 
the remains of the Abbey that bears St. 
Hild’s name. 

Hild, the Abbess, set up her school of 
learning on the Bright-Shining Bay Cliff in 
the year 658. 
year 680. 

It is not too much to say that our ver- 
macular literature was born here, between 


She passed to her rest in the 


those two dates. It is not too much to say, 
that we speak English as we speak it to-day 
largely because in those years, probably 
between 670 and 680, a poor herdman of 
the House was inspired to essay the singing 
of a song, and was, by the encouragement of 
the Abbess Hild, set to work to write a Bible 
paraphrase in verse. 

This metrical paraphrase of Czdmon’s 
was carried far beyond Northumbria. Trans- 
lated into West Saxon and South English, it 
helped to sing the Gospel into the homes 
and hearts of the Welshmen and the men of 
Wessex and Sussex. It may be, and probably 
is, quite true that the bulk of the poem as 
we have it preserved to us to-day in the 
ninth-century Southern English, or the 
later old-Saxon or translation from a West- 
phalian dialect, as in the famous tenth- 
century manuscript that Bishop Usher gave 
to his librarian Junius, and Junius after 
bequeathed to the Bodleian, is the work of 
other hands than the hands of Cxedmon ; 
but it is a fair inference that these poems, in 
the metrical paraphrase, went with surer aim 
to the hearts of the people if they bore his 
name, and it is certain that that name, for 
centuries after his death, was inextricably 
linked with Christian poetry. 

However much or little of Caedmon’s 
work is preserved to us in that metrical 
paraphrase, his spirit is at least therein 
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enshrined, and that spirit, long centuries 
after, probably inspired “Milton, a name to 
resound for ages.” It is pretty certain that 
Milton, who knew Junius, would have access 
to the poem, and as he wrote his “ Paradise 
Lost” may have had passages of it in his 
mind. 

It is no small matter of congratulation 
that there is preserved to us to-day on the 
fly-leaf of the famous Moore “ Beeda ” in the 
Cambridge Museum, the nine opening lines 
of Cxdmon’s poem on Creation, written 
down by Beda, or by his amanuensis, within 
a few years of its first making in the old 
Northumbrian dialect. 

These nine lines will be carved upon the 
monument we are rearing to Czedmon’s 
name and honour at the fountain-head of 
English sacred song. ‘They will be written 
in English, in Runic, and in Saxon Minus- 
cule ; and not a Whitby child, or Whitby 
visitor, but may in future know them by 
heart. 

‘“‘ These lines,” says Professor Skeat, “ are 
quite enough to show us that Czedmon pos- 
sessed great capabilities and understood the 
poetical art.” 

It does not seem to matter much what the 
name Czedmon means. There seems no 
sufficient reason for thinking it other than a 
Northumbrian name still familiar along the 
Yorkshire coast, and pronounced by the 
peasants still, as probably in the olden time, 
* Cadmon.” 

Whatever the name be, of the personality 
of the man there can be little doubt. We 
trust the Venerable Bede, the historian, for 
that, as we trust him also for the fact of 
Hild having been the first Abbess upon 
the hill above the town. Bede was seven 
years old when Czdmon died in 680, and 
no one grew to know Northumbria and 
its local history better than Bede. Now 
what says Bede? “ There was in the Abbey 
of Hild a certain brother who had an extra- 
ordinary gift,and whose name was Czedmon.” 
Whether he were a boor or “ gebur,” a neat- 
herd, oxman, cowman, ferryman, or simple 
lay brother who had to take his turn with 
the rest to mind the horses of the new- 
comers or royal arrivals, or to fodder the 
ploughing teams of the Abbey when they 
went to the barnstead for the night, cannot 
now be determined. 

As to the place of Caedmon in the history 
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of English song what shall be said but this ?— 
That he was the fountain-head of the deep 
vein of serious poetry which has flowed on 
perpetually since his time, to the good and 
grace of the nation. “ Sweet and humble,” 
says Bede, “was his poetry; no trivial or 
vain song came from his lips. The aim of 
his verse was to stir men to despise the world 
and to aspire to heaven.” 

Though well advanced in years (it is said 
he was fifty years old before he began to 
make verse), Cedmon had learned nothing 
of the art of verse—the alliterative jingle so 
common among his fellows. ‘“ Wherefore, 
being sometimes at feasts when all agreed 
for glee’s sake to sing in turn, he no sooner 
saw the harp come towards him than he 
rose from the board and went homewards. 
Once when he had done this, and gone from 
the feast (gebeorscip) to the stable (schipon), 
where he had, that night, charge of the 
cattle, there appeared to him in his sleep, 
one who said, greeting him by name, ‘ Sing, 
Czdmon, some song to me.’ ‘I cannot 
sing,’ he answered, ‘for this cause left I the 
feast and came hither.’ He who talked 
with him answered, ‘ However that be, you 
shall sing to me.’ ‘ What shall I sing?” 
rejoined Czedmon. ‘The beginning of 
created things,’ replied he. 

‘In the morning he went to the town-reeve 
(oras King Alfred calls him, the earldorman), 
his superior, and told him of the gift he had 
received. He, in turn, led him to the Abbess 
Hild, who brought him before the brethren. 
Abbess and brethren alike concluded that 
heavenly grace had been given him by the 
Lord. They translated for Caedmon a 
passage from the Holy Writ, bidding him, if 
he could, put the same in verse. ‘The next 
morning he gave it them composed in 
excellent verse, whereon the Abbess, under- 
standing the divine grace in the man, bade 
him quit the secular habit, and take on him 
the monastic life.” 

Piece by piece the sacred story was thus 
thrown into Ceedmon’s poem. And this not 
without much local colouring ; for Caedmon 
had noted the “ waters wan,” the “ gleam of 
dawn above the wave,” “the strong north- 
easter bearing bitter cold,” “the welling 
inland burns,” the sounds of the “ upstepping 
sea over the shorestead walls,” “the moor- 
land burg” or castie “ blickering in bright- 


ness,” the circling wolds, the ridges of the: 
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moor, or, as he put it, ‘the highland’s roof,” 
and wove the scene he knew and loved so 
well into his sacred song. He sang of the 
creation of the world and of the origin of 
man; of all the history of Israel, of their 
departure from Egypt, and their entering 
into the promised land ; of the Incarnation 
and Ascension of Christ; of the advent of 
the Holy Spirit, and the teaching of the 
twelve Apostles; of the terror of future 
judgment, the horror of hell-pangs, and the 
joys of heaven. To men of that day this 
sudden burst of song seemed a thing neces- 
sarily divine. “Others,” says Bede, “ after 
him, strove to compose religious poems, but 
none could vie with him, for he learned the 
art of poetry not from men or of men, but 
from God.” 

We, who live after Bede’s time, know that 
there grew up greater masters of the art, 
even in Cedmon’s own Northumbria; was 
not Cynewulf a northern poet? but to 
Cxdmon, the Milton and Herbert of the 
seventh century, to Czedmon with his en- 
thusiasm for Christ and his deep adoration 
of the Heavenly Father, to Caedmon with 
the fire and passion of Hebrew prophet and 
psalmist, all the Christian poets who came 
after looked as to their fons e¢ origo—their 
exemplar to be remembered and followed. 
And when we remember the times in which 
he lived and sang, and how by his singing, 
and how by his poetry, he became the 
messenger of good tidings to a slothful, 
wrathful, barbarous, semi- pagan, semi- 
Christianised people, we do well to give 
honour where honour is due, and, even after 
the lapse of twelve centuries, to esteem him 
very highly for his words’ sake and his songs’ 
sake, there in the home of his song. 

I might have added for his death’s sake 
also. ‘There are few more touching passages 
in early English history than the account of 
the great singer as he passed away. 

Czedmon fell asleep at Whitby in the 
same year that Abbess Hild passed to her 
reward—in the year A.D. 680. 

It is fortunate for us that he who 
chronicled the death of the singer put on 
record the beginning of his song. We know 
to-day how the cowherd of the House, while 
that first flush of inspiration was upon 
him, began his immorial song, his great 
Northumbrian Benedicite. For the follow- 
ing careful translation I am indebted to 
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Professors Earle, Skeat, and Napier. It 


runs thus: 


Now must we praise 

The Warder of Heaven's realm. 
The Creator’s might, 

And His mind’s thought ;— 
The works of the glorious Father, 
How of every wonder 

He the Lord eternal 

Ordained the beginning ; 

He first shaped 

For the sons of men 

Heaven as their roof, 

The Holy Creator ; 

Then the middle world He, 
Mankind’s Warder 

Eternal Lord 

Afterwards prepared— 

The earth for men, 

Lord Almighty. 


“ That was the first song Caedmon sang.” 

Of Czedmon’s place in literature, Stopford 
Brooke, in his ‘* Early English Literature,” 
chapter xv. writes thus: ‘“Czdmon is the 
first Englishman whose name we know who 
wrote poetry in our island of England, and 
the first to embody in verse the new passions 
and ideas which Christianity had brought 
into England.” ‘ Honour,” he writes in 
another passage, “ from all the English race, 
from all the poets greatest of the English 
race, is due to Cedmon’s name; he was the 
first, who, like a ‘scop’ (or maker of verse), 
singing heroic tales, sang to the people in 
their own tongue the tales of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment and the subject-matter of Christianity. 
He showed how this new material might be 
assimilated by the genius of the people. He 
made the bridge which led to the artistic 
poetry which begins after him to handle the 
same subject. ‘The old singers of heathen- 
dom, crossing it, became the new singers of 
Christianity.” 

I had long felt that it was a great pity that, 
whilst many visitors passed through Whitby 
in the holiday seasons, there was no visible 
sign of the fact of Caedmon's life and work 
to arrest their attention. The matter was 
brought before a meeting of the members of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society at 
Whitby, last October; the proposition was 
favourably received by them, ard a local 
committee, with the Marquis of Normanby 
at its head, with Mr. R. T. Gaskin and Mr. 
W. Seaton-Gray as secretaries, and with Mr. 
F. Richardson of the York City and County 
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Bank as treasurer, determined to carry the 
matter forward. 

Consultation with men eminent in the 
archzological world, who were well versed 
in northern antiquities and the history of 
Northumbria, the Bishop of Bristol, Mr. 
Romilly Allen, Dr. Anderson, the Dean of 
Durham, Canon Atkinson, Canon Greenwell, 
and others, had made it clear that the most 
fiang monument to Czedmon would be 


a cross of Anglian design, whose motive 


should be borrowed from the four great 
Anglian crosses that were extant in 
Caedmon’s time—the Ruthwell, the Bew- 


castle, the Bishop Acca of Hexham, and the 
Rothbury crosses. ‘The committee were for- 
tunate in obtaining the help of an architect 
in the north who had spent most of his life 
in careful study of Anglo-Saxon stones, and 
who threw himself heartily into the work—Mr. 
Charles Hodges, of Hexham. Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., joined the executive com- 
mittee, and gave most valuable criticism 
and advice. 


There seemed to be an ideally per- 
fect site for the monument on a yacant 
space of ground in the old churchyard of 
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St. Mary’s at the top of the steps. The 
ashes of the Christian poet may long ere 
this have been washed into the sea, for the 
cliff on which the church stands has had 
constant inroad made upon it, but it is quite 
as likely that his dust still lies in the con- 
secrated ground in the midst of which the- 
quaint old church stands. The rector and the 
churchwardens gave their assent to the pro- 
posal to have the cross placed there, and it will 
be seen not only by all who pass up towards 
St. Hild’s Abbey, but far and wide over the 


harbour, and so to the western cliff. 


The monument itself is no slavish copy 
as to detail or design, but a glance will show 
that it is of Anglian shape and Anglian 
in general treatment and scale, while at the 
same time it is evidently of nineteenth- 
century work. It will stand up out of a 
solid base-stone to the height of twenty-two 
feet. Its shaft is richly sculptured on all 
four sides. Upon the front of the cross 
facing east are four carved sunken panels: 
(1) Of the Christus in acts of blessing as on 
the Bewcastle cross, His feet upon the heads 
of swine as emblematical of His conquest 
over the flesh and all the lower appetites ; 
(2) Of David the father of religious poetry 
playing upon his harp; (3) Of the Abbess 
Hild, with her famous scholars in the back- 
ground ; her feet are upon the ammonites, 
and at her side two kittiwake gulls; these 
remind us of the legends of the serpents 
whose heads were cut offand turned to stone 
at her command, and of the white souls that 
in the shape‘of the wandering wild sea-birds 
found rest on the Abbey cliff; (4) Of 
Czdmon the Cowherd, in the stable, in 
spired by an angel messenger to sing his 
first song. Beneath this and on the same 
side of the cross is the inscription, “ ‘To the 
glory of God and in memory of His servant 
Cadmon. Fell asleep hard by, a.p. 680.” 

On the obverse or western side of the 
cross is carven a double vine, symbolical 
of Christ ; and in the loops will be found 
figures of the four great scholars afore- 
mentioned trained at Whitby in Cadmon’s 
time under Abbess Hild, namely, Bosa, 
#Etla, Oftfor, and John of Beverley. 

Seneath are inscribed the first nine lines of 
Cadmon’s Hymn of the Creation already 
referred to as preserved to us on the fly leaf 
of the Moore “ Baeda” in the Cambridge 
Museum. 
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The Runes of the same nine lines will be 
also carved upon the border of one of the 
sides of the cross, as is the case at Ruthwell, 
and the same inscription will appear in 
Saxon Minuscule—whose letters are copied 
from the almost contemporary Lindisfarne 
Gospel—on the border of the opposite side. 
We have to thank Professor Skeat and the 
Bishop of Bristol for great care in their 
rendering into rune. 

On the two sides of the cross are carven 
respectively a conventionalised English wild 
rose, with birds and animals, and an apple- 
tree emblematical of Eden—conventionalised 
also with other birds and animals—some- 
what after the manner of the treatment 
of the sides of the Bewcastle and Ruthwell 
crosses. 

The symbolism of these sides is intended 
to teach that all gentle life under the pro- 
tection of the Cross of Christ should abound 
and be happy. Perhaps there may be less 
rabbit coursing and pigeon shooting in 
Northumbria because of it. A harp is seen 
at the foot of the Tree of Life as emblem- 
atical of the harmony which Christ restored, 
and as suggestive of the immortality of 
Christian song ; and the wild roses, the badge 
of St. George, spring from an old Iona 
cross, typifying that the life of the Christian 
Church that came from Iona ran on and bore 
fruit and flower at Whitby. 

The head of the cross contains the Agnus 
Dei and the symbols of 
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Beall, of Newcastle, who had carved the copy 
of the Acca cross at Hexham, was selected by 
the committee to do the work under Mr. 
Hodges’ care, and it seemed important to 
get stone with which he was familiar and 
within easy reach of his working shed ; more- 
over, he knew what quarries were likeliest to- 
provide stone of sufficient size from the 
hardest beds. The stone selected as best in 
every way for strength and power to re- 
sist decay was that of the Black Pasture 
Quarry above Chollerford. This quarry had 
probably been worked in Roman _ times. 
The Chollerford bridge-piers the Romans 
built are still seen unworn beneath the water 
at the ford. 

It was one of those wonderful gold and 
blue days of last March that I climbed up the 
hill beside the Roman wall and its famous 
mile-castle, to view the monster stone for 
the cross-shaft, that had just been unearthed 
from its bed, and rudely hewn into square, 
preparatory for its journey to the Newcastle 
stone carver’s works. Below me sparkled 
the river, and across the river the Roman 
camp and Chesters camp lay quiet in the 
sun, while the woods of Chesters sloped up 
peacefully against the blue distance behind 
it. From Houghton Tower and Chipchase 
Castle to Warden Hill, all the landscape to 
; to the 
east, behind us as we stood upon the edge 
of that quarry’s cliff, the sound of war came 


the west was eioquent of warrior life 





the four Evangelists on 
one side; on the other 
bosses and_ knot- 
work of the seventh cen- 
tury. 
It was not a very easy 
matter to find the right 


side, 


kind of stone for this 
beautiful and thoughtful 
Christian monument. But 


Professor Lebour, of the 
Durham College of 
Science, came to our aid, 
and most kindly had sec- 
tions made and_ breaking- 
tests applied to specimens 
of stone submitted to him, 
from all the 
fine grained 
within — fair 
Newcastle. 


important 
sandstones 
distance of 
Mr. Robert 
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TIE WHITE CROSS SHOWS POSITION IN THE CHURCHYARD OF ST. MARY'S, WHITBY, WHERE 
CZDMON CROSS STANDS 


borne in fancy from the hideous fight of 
Heavenfield; and here we stood where 
Roman soldiers and Pagan warriors had 
stood of old, on very different mission bent. 
For all the land had rest to-day and all the 
land had owned the Christ for centuries. 
It was Christian melody we heard, not clang 
of trumpet or clash of sword. It was the 
sound of the first Northumbrian Benedicite 
calling us to praise 

The Maker’s might 

And His mind's thought ;— 

The works of the glorious Father, 

How of every wonder 

He the Lord eternal 

Founded the beginning. 


For truly as one gazed upon the massy 
blocks and the ledges whence the future cross 
had been hewn, one could not but remember 
how “in the beginning of time, before the 
making of man,” the great Warder of 
Heaven 

Had shaped first 

For the sons of men 


Heaven their roof, 

The Holy Creator ; 

Then the middle world He, 
Mankind’s Warder, 
Eternal Captain, 
Afterwards created 

The earth for men, 

Lord Almighty. 


Here wcre we standing in the cleft of the 
hill, and the secrets of that great earth- 
making for the children of men was being 
revealed to us. As one thought thereon, 
the secrets of another rock, the Rock of 
Ages, was being also revealed, for who was 
it inspired Ceedmon to sing of the praises of 
God? And what was it but the same Spirit 
Czdmon had handed on to our day, that 
had brought it about, that, after more than 
twelve centurics of men’s silence, this 
great stone which had been dumb since 
the creation of the world, should take on 
voice and thought, and praise the singer 
who had taught men praise of God tie 
Creator ? 
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GREAT BOOKS 


By THE Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN oF CANTERBURY 


TENTH PAPER—MILTON 


- TEACHER,” says Gocthe, “ who 
can arouse a feeling for one single 
good action, for one single good 
poem, accomplishes more than 

he who fills the memory with rows on rows 
of natural objects.” To me, for years, not 
only have the poems of Milton been a delight, 
but his character has been an example, and 
his thoughts a strong consolation and sup- 
port. ‘ Character,” as Emerson. said, “ is 
higher than intellect” ; and Milton was not 
only one of the world’s mightiest poets, but 
also a supremely noble man. 

I will endeavour, then, to bring before my 
readers in this paper a great mind and a 
great character. Milton, like Dante, is one of 
those whose books cannot be separated from 
their personality. His character is itself a 
great book. Wherever I can, I shall let 
Milton speak for himself, especially in the 
lordly and impassioned eloquence of his prose 
writings; and as Mr. Gladstone has said 
that hardly before manhood was he aware 
that Milton had written any prose works at 
all, and as those works contain some of the 
most splendid passages in English literature, 
I may hope that those quotations may turn 
the attention of my readers to the books 
themselves. 

1. My estimate of Milton is that of some 
of the greatest and most sober minds. It 
has, for instance, been said that Wordsworth 
was “like Milton in dignity of aim, gravity 
of life, early and deliberate dedication to 
poetry; high self-appreciation ; haughty self- 
reliance and majesty of sentiment.” And 
Wordsworth calls Milton 


Soul awful, if this world has ever hel 
An awful soul, 


and says: 


We must be free or die who speak the tongue 

That Shakspeare spoke ; the faith and morals 
hold 

That Milton held. 


And he sums up his high appreciation in this 
noble sonnet: 


XXVII—49 


Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 

So didst thou travel on life's common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


Walter Savage Landor went so far as to 
say : “ It may be doubted whether the Creator 
ever created one altogether so great as Milton, 
taking into our view at once his manly virtues, 
his superhuman genius, his zeal for truth, 
for true piety, true freedom, his contempt for 
personal power; his glory and exultation in 
his country’s.” 

And, again: 

‘‘ He indulges in no pranks and vagaries to 
captivate the vulgar mind ; he leads by the 
light of his countenance, never stooping to 
grasp a coarse hand to obtain its suffrages. 
His gravity is unsuitable to the age we live 
in. ‘The cedars and palms of his Paradise 
have disappeared; we see the earth before 
us in an altered form; we see dense and 
dwarf plants upon it everywhere ; we see it 
scratched by a succession of squatters, who 
rear a thin crop, and leave the place dry and 
barren. Constancy and perseverance are 
among Milton’s characteristics, with con- 
tempt of everything mean and sordid. In- 
difference to celebrity, disdain for popularity, 
unobtrusive wisdom, sedate grandeur, energy 
kept in its high and spacious armoury until 
the signal of action sounded, until the enemy 
was to be driven from his entrenchments— 
these are above the comprehension, above 
the gaze of noisy drummers, in their caps and 
tassels. Milton stood conspicuous over the 
mines of fuel he accumulated for that vast light- 
house, founded on a solitary rock, which threw 
forth its radiance to Europe from amid the 
darkness and storminess of the British sea.” 
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And, to quote but one more eulogium, 
Tennyson apostrophises Milton as 


O mighty-mouth’d inventor of harmonies, 

O skill’d to sing of Time and Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages. 


2. We have three authentic and deeply 
interesting portraits of Milton. ‘The first is 
a portrait of him when he was a child of ten 
years old, by the Dutch painter Cornelius 
Jansen, painted in 1618. It shows us a 
little Roundhead, grave, serious, beautiful ; 
but, to give it life, you must, to borrow his 
own phrase, “envermeil” the round cheek 
with a healthy rose, and give a gleam of gold 
to the auburn hair, which his Puritan tutors 
had cut short ; his eyes were hazel, the eye- 
brows finely pencilled ; the mouth a perfect 
Cupid’s bow. ‘Thus, as Aubrey says, “ his 
harmonicall and ingeniose soul did lodge ina 
beautiful and well-proportioned body . . . the 
complexion was exceeding faire... he hada 
delicate tuneable voice.” As he stood before 
his friends, with his thoughtful face, frilled 
lace collar, and braided dress, he was indeed 
a child of whom to be proud, and one in 
whom the opening dawn of life seemed to 
promise a golden day. His father, the good 
Bread Street scrivener, must have been 
proud of his little son, or he would not have 
paid “five broad pieces” for his likeness. 
When the picture was engraved in 1760 by 
Cipriani, he placed beneath it the very 
appropriate lines : 


While I was yet a child, no childish play 

To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 
What might be public good. Myself I thought 
Born to that end, born to promote all truth 
All righteous things. 


3. We may at once seize on the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Milton’s child- 
hood. It was innocence. His days were 


Bound each to each by natural piety. 


Qualis ab incepto might be written broad over 
his life, as its description. There was no 
discontinuity in Milton’s career. ‘“ We can- 
not make life’s reckoning twice over: you 
cannot mend a wrong subtraction by doing 
your addition right.” How many, alas! do 
make one long subtraction, of which the 
deficit can never be restored. But Milton’s 
character was as unique and stately as his 


immortal verse. It is to us a rich legacy of 
ideal and of fulfilment ; and with the unique 
and superb egoism which in him is natural, 
he said : “ If God has ever instilled into any 
human soul an intense love of moral beauty, 
He has done so into mine.” 

4. We pass next to Milton’s boyhood, and 
we may at once seize two of its charac- 
teristics. 

i. One was earnest diligence. 
own account of his boyhood : 

“My father destined me froma child to the 
pursuits of literature, and my appetite for 
knowledge was so voracious, that from twelve 
years of age I hardly ever left my studies 
before midnight. ‘This primarily led to my 
loss of sight. My eyes were naturally weak, 
and I was subject to frequent headaches, 
which, however, could not chill the ardour, 
or retard the progress of my improve- 
ment.” * 

ii. Another characteristic was indomitable 
perseverance. 

“When I take up a thing,” he says, “I 
never pause, or break it off, nor am drawn 
away from it by any other interest, till I 
arrive at the goal I had proposed for 
myself.” 

5. The results of this diligence and per- 
severance were wonderful. When in church 
we sing the fine lyric: 


Here is his 


Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind, 


and 
How lovely are the dwellings fair! 
O Lord of hosts, how dear 


The pleasant tabernacles are 
Where Thou dost dwell so near, 


we are singing the paraphrases of the 
Psalms of which some were written by Milton 
when he was only a boy of fifteen. When 
he was sixteen I doubt whether there has 
ever been any boy who could match him in 
attainments. By that time he had a good 
knowledge of Greek, he was a finished Latin 
scholar. He wrote Latin prose, which was 
not a mere echo of Ciceronian phrases, but 
shows a perfect mastery and individuality ; 
and Latin poems so beautiful and masculine 
that they still survive. ‘To this he added a 
good knowledge of the best literature which 


* «The Second Defence of the People of Eng- 
land.” 
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England had then produced; a considerable 
acquaintance with French, Italian, and 
Hebrew ; and some practical skill in, and 
theoretical knowledge of, mathematics and 
music. I have had some share in the train- 
ing of not a few generations of English boys, 
of whom many have won high honours at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and not a few have 
attained to eminence in Church and State; 
but I never yet saw a boy whose attainments, 
at the age of sixteen, distantly approached 
those of Milton. He must have been a 
glorious pupil, and one of those so rarely 
found, who need the curb much more than 
the spur. When we see our “ young bar- 
barians all at play” at Harrow or Eton, there 
are, I imagine, but few in these days of whom 
that can be said. Yet he was no milksop or 
bookworm. He was fond of healthy recrea- 
tion and manly exercises. 

“I was never deficient,” he says, “in 
courage and in strength, and I was wont con- 
stantly to exercise myself in the use of the 
broadsword. Armed with this weapon, as I 
usually was, I should have thought myself 
quite a match for any one, though much 
stronger than myself.”’* 

At school he made one delightful friend, 
Charles Diodati, whom he lost too early. 
There were no wild oats sown in Milton’s 
boyhood, to bring up afterwards their 
poisonous crop; but he was like one of 
those mountain ashes, covered in spring with 
“creamy and odorous blossoms” which are 
the promise of the brilliant clusters which 
make it glow in autumn, one blaze of scarlet 
from its lowest twig to its topmost bough. 
He shows “the inevitable congruity between 
seed and fruit”; his boyhood was not silly, 
wasted, ignoble, but rich in attainments, 
and richer still in hope. 

6. And now we come to Milton’s youth. 
We have a second portrait of him taken at 
the age of twenty-one. It shows the same 
noble, engaging face—virginal, strong, self- 
confident ; and now he wears the long curling 
locks which the child’s Puritan teachers had 
cut so short. It was thus that he looked 
when at sixteen he went to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. And this portrait, with its fair, 
flowing locks illustrates the nature of Milton’s 
Puritanism. It was no sour and narrow 
fanaticism ; no coarse and dull Philistinism. 


* « The Second Defence.” 
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The ordinary Puritan hated cathedrals, and 
loved “to break down the carved work 
thereof with axes and hammers.” Milton, 
on the contrary, says : 


But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowéd roof, 
With antique pillars massy-proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 


The ordinary Puritan affected severe precision 
in dress; Milton liked what was comcly. 
The ordinary Puritan anathematised stage- 
plays. Milton wrote masques to be acted, 
and liked to refresh himself at the theatre. 


Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson's learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild, ... 
Or what, though rare, of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskin’d stage. 


7. He delighted, too, in the glories of 
Nature ; the green fields, the flush of spring, 
the shadow of the elms, the song of birds. 
With “his beautiful and weil-proportioned 
body, bright face, ingenious and harmonical 
soul,” with his “ erect and manly gait, be- 
speaking courage and undauntedness,” his 
ingenuous modesty and morai austerity, he 
must have been one of the most perfect 
youths whom England has ever seen. “I 
seem to see him here,” says Wordsworth, 

Bounding before me, in his scholar’s dress, 
A boy, no better, with his rosy cheeks. 
Angelical, keen eye, courageous look, 

And conscious step of purity and pride. 


His aspect reflected the soul of one who 
loved whatsoever things are true, and pure, 
and lovely, and of good report; and who 
had already given to the world poems so 
rich and immortal as the “Ode on the Death 
of a Fair Infant,” and “ On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity,” and “ At a Solemn Music.” 
He says of himself in an Italian sonnet, “ My 
heart is faithful, fearless ; secure in its own 
adamant, though worlds flamed; free from 
the malice and fears of the vulgar, and loyal 
to all things manly.” “You ask me, Charles, 
of what I am thinking,” he wrote to his friend 
Diodati; “I think, so help me heaven, of 
immortality !” 

8. His college days lasted from 1625— 
1633, between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
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two; and we might well have thought that 
manly beauty of the highest type, singular 
purity, a temperament perfectly ready to 
unbend, a capacity for friendship, supreme 
ability, unusual attainments, would have 
secured unbounded popularity for this fair 
youth. Yet it is clear that he was not 
popular either with his tutors or with his 
fellow-undergraduates. 

We can see the reason. He was too in- 
dependent for the commonplace and stereo- 
typed officials of his college. He was “a 
very hard student in the university, and per- 
formed all his exercises with very good 
applause”; yet rumour says that he was 
“ publicly whipped ” by his tutor Chappell. 
The assertion is certainly a piece of mean and 
false University scandal, but he probably was, 
for a short time, sent down. It certainly was 
for nothing discreditable, for he openly speaks 
of it without the smallest touch of regret or 
apology. He disliked and disdained the 
curriculum of the University, of which Roger 
Bacon had said fourcenturies earlier, “languet 
et asininat circum male intellecta.’” He 
could not bear to be dragged from his studies 
to employ himself in composing some frivo- 
lous and conventional declamation. Cam- 
bridge, with its ‘barren and shadeless fields,” 
he tells us that he had never greatly admired, 
“even in the time of her better health, and 
my own younger judgment.” In this he 
resembled Gibbon, Shelley, Gray, Landor 
and Wordsworth. But if the Fellows were 
unjust to him, and wholly failed at first to 
appreciate and understand him, they after- 
wards found out their mistake ; and, he says, 
“signified, in many ways, how much better 
it would content them that I should stay; 
as, by many letters, both of kindness and 
loving respect, both before this time, and 
long after, I was assured of their singular 
good affection toward me.” 

g. If he was not popular with the under- 
graduates, that, too, may be because he was 
made of nobler elements. Something in his 
fresh complexion and bright hair had earned 
him the nickname of Domina, “ the lady of 
Christ’s College ” ; and, as in the case of ihe 
younger Pitt, corrupt and vulgar natures may 
have sneered at his ingenuous modesty and 
high chastity. He had a reserved nicety 
and ‘honest haughtiness of nature” which 
would not be “ Hail-fellow-well-met” with 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry who chose to 
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slap him on the back. “I had rather,” he 
writes, ‘since the life of man is likened to a 
scene, that all my exits and entrances should 
mix with such persons only whose worth 
erects them and their actions to a grave and 
tragic deportment, and not to have to do 
with clowns and vices.” Then, again, he had 
not much gift of humour, but “a mind made 
and set only on the accomplishment of the 
greatest things.” Add to this, he was a 
severe critic of the undergraduates and their 
performances. 

The authorities at Christ’s College gave 
him no Fellowship, though they elected much 
younger men who had not a tenth of his 
genius. But that his seven years at college 
were honourably and blamelessly spent is 
proved by the fact that ‘ most of the fellows 
of his College,” he says, “afterwards showed 
him no common marks of friendship and 
esteem,” and even endeavoured to induce him 
to stay at Cambridge and give up his pur- 
pose of returning to his father’s house. 

10. We now pass from Milton’s youth to 
his years of early manhood, between the 
ages of twenty-two and twenty-seven. They 
were years of preparation, supported by the 
touching faith of his father in his purposes 
and his ultimate achievements. The good 
father must doubtless have been disap- 
pointed by his declining to take Holy Orders, 
for which he had been intended. Both in 
prose and verse he has given his reasons. 
In “ Lycidas,” he makes St. Peter say of the 
death of his young friend Edward King: 

How well cou!d I have spared for thee, young 
swain, 

Enow of such as, for their bellies’ sake, 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 

Of other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest ; 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know 
how to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learn’d aught else the 
least 

That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs ! 

And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they 
draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread : 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 

But that two-handed engine at the door, 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more? 
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And in prose he speaks of “the difficult 
labours of the Church, to whose service, by 
the iptentions of my parents and friends 
I was destin’d of a child, and in mine own 
resolutions, till, coming to some maturity 
of years, and perceiving what tyranny had 
invaded the Church, that he who would take 
Orders must subscribe slave, I thought it 
better to preserve a blameless silence, before 
the sacred office of speaking, bought and 
preserved, with servility and forswearing.* 

11. Yet Milton, during these years of 
seeming inactivity, was, he says, “ something 
suspicious of myself, and do take notice of a 
certain belatedness in me.” 

Yet he had no real need for self-reproach. 
We see from his journals that during those 
quiet years in the country retirement of 
Horton he had read and annotated no less 
than eighty solid books, and he must have 
spent many a studious hour in the library 
which still exists in the Tower of Langley 
Church. He ever cherished his inward 
conviction “that by labour, and intense 
study, which I take to be my portion in this 
life, joined to the prompting of nature, I 
might perhaps leave something so written as 
men should not willingly let die.” In this 
lofty self-confidence—* which let Malice call 
Pride”—he resembled Dante, and Bacon, and 
Shakespeare. He was anxious “ not to press 
forward, but to keep off with a sacred rever- 
ence and religious advisement, how best to 
undergo . . . not taking thought of being 
late, so it gave advantage to the more fit ; for 
those who were late lost nothing.” And 
indeed he must have been a stern critic of 
himself who thought the years belated in 
which, having thus “pledged himself to 
God and his own conscience,” he was 
but “pluming his wings and meditating 
flight,” yet gave to the world such precious 
and immortal poems as “L’Allegro,” “Il 
Penseroso,” ‘ Arcades,” ‘Lycidas,” and 
«‘ Comus ” ; and was, all the while, “gazing on 
the bright countenance of truth in the quiet 
and still air of delightful studies.” 

12. We have fixed on innocence as the 
characteristic of Milton’s childhood, on 
earnest diligence and perseverance as the 
notes of his boyhood ; nor were the specific 
marks of his youth less noble. They were 
steadfastness of purpose, resolute purity of 
life, and lofty self-respect. 

* “ The Reason of Church Government.” 





i. Steadfastness of purpose. None of 
Milton’s life was lived at haphazard. He 
never was one of those who yielded to the 
“weight of chance desires,” nor would he 
suffer his life to be mere “ flotsam and jet- 
sam ” on the sea of time. There are many 
who drift through life, but the ideal of Milton 
was that of “ The Happy Warrior ”: 


It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought: 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright. 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn; 
Abides by his resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care. 


ii. The next mark of his youth was reso- 
lute purity of life, and on this I cannot do 
better than quote his own glorious words 
both in prose and verse. In “ Comus,” which 
is mainly an immortal eulogy on the irresist- 
ible might and beauty of chastity, the elder 
brother has reminded the younger that 
the sister, who has lost her way in the 
wood, is not so defenceless as he supposes, 
since she has a hidden strength; not only 
the strength of heaven, but 


Tis chastity, my brother, chastity : 
She that has that is clad in complete steel; 
And, like a quivered nymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge forests and unharboured heaths, 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds. 

” . * > * 
So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, 
That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt. 


This is only a fragment of that noble speech 
which I recommend to my youthful readers. 
And in his “ Apology for Smectymnus,” he 
wrote this most glorious passage: “ And 
long it was not when I was confirmed in 
this opinion that he who would not be frus- 
trate of his hope to write well hereafter in 
laudable things, ought himself to be a true 
poem, that is a composition and pattern of 
the best and honourablest things. Even 
then I learned what a noble virtue chastity 
sure must be—only this my mind gave me, 
that every free and gentle spirit, without 
that oath, ought to be born a knight, nor 
needed to expect the gilt spur, or the laying 
of a sword upon his shoulder, to stir him 
up to secure and protect the weakness of 
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any attempted chastity.” And, he adds, 
that besides his careful training in the 
Christian religion, “a certain reservedness 
of natural disposition and moral discipline, 
learnt out of the noblest philosophy, was 
enough to keep me in disdain of far less 
incontinencies. But having had the doctrine 
of Holy Scripture, unfolding those chaste 
and high mysteries with timeliest care in- 
fused, that the body is for the Lord, and 
the Lord for the body, I argued to myself that 
if unchastity in a woman be such a scandal 
and dishonour, then certainly in a man it 
must, though not commonly so thought, be 
much more deflouring and dishonourable.” 

iii. And the third mark of his dawning 
manhood was that high self-respect on which 
I will quote, with abbreviation, from his 
“ Reason of Church Government ”’ a passage 
which has always seemed to me one of the 
noblest in the English language. 

“ But there is a yet more ingenuous and 
noble degree of honest shame, or call it if 
you will, an esteem, whereby men bear an 
inward reverence towards their own persons. 
And if the love of God, as a fire sent from 
heaven, to be ever kept alive upon the 
altars of our hearts, be the first principle of 
all godly and virtuous actions in men; this 
pious and just honouring of ourselves is the 
second, and may be thought as the radical 
moisture and fountain-head whence every 
laudable and worthy enterprise issues forth. 
Something I confess it is to be ashamed of 
evil-doing in the presence of any; and to 
reverence the opinion and countenance of a 
good man rather than a bad, fearing most in 
his sight to offend, goes so far as almost to 
be virtuous ; yet this is but still the fear of 
infamy, and many such, when they find 
themselves alone, saving their reputation, 
will compound with other scruples, and 
come to a close treaty with their dearer vices 
in secret. But he that holds himself in 
reverence and due esteem, both for the 
dignity of God’s image upon him, and for 
the price of his redemption, which he thinks 
is visibly marked upon his forehead, accounts 
himself both a fit person to do the noblest 
and godliest deeds, and much better worth 
than to deject and defile, with such a de- 
basement and such a pollution as sin is, him- 
self so highly ransomed and ennobled to 


a new friendship and filial relation with God. 
Nor can he fear so much the offence and 
reproach of others as he dreads, and would 
blush at, the reflection of his own severe 
and modest eye upon himself, if it should 
see him doing or imagining that which is 
sinful, though in the deepest secrecy.” 

13. We pass on now to a fifth stage in 
Milton’s life—his travels. It was the year 
1638, and he had reached the age of twenty- 
nine. His father, never swerving in con- 
fidence of his son’s aims, cheerfully paid his 
expenses. Sir Henry Wotton gave him the 
kind and well-meant advice, “ J pensieri strettt 
ed il viso sciolto” (thoughts close, and face 
frank). But such advice was not for Milton, 
even in the home of the Inquisition. In 
that memorable journey he conversed with 
the great Grotius; was welcomed by the 
highest literary society of Florence; had an 
interview with “the starry Galileo” ; and was 
received with open arms by the Marquis 
Giovanni Baptista Manso at Naples, in the 
palace which had already given a home to 
Marini and Tasso. The two Latin lines 
which Manso addressed to Milton, saying 
that he would have been an angel if he had 
not been an Anglican, show both that Milton 
still retained his remarkable personal beauty, 
and also the indomitable courage, freedom, 
and truthfulness which made it impossible 
for him, for the sake of popularity, to con- 
ceal the fervour of his Protestant opinions. 
How well would it have been for England if 
all young Englishmen at the close of their 
travels—especially in days when Italy was 
unspeakably corrupt, and the proverb ran, 
“ Inglese italianato diavolo incarnato”—could 
have said, as Milton did amid the calumnious 
lies of his enemies: ‘I take God to witness, 
that, in all those places where so many 
things are considered lawful, I lived sound 
and untouched from any profligacy and vice, 
having this thought perpetually with me, 
that, though I might escape the eyes of men, 
I certainly could not escape the eye of 
God.” 

So far then we have traced the career of 
Milton, and illustrated it by his writings to 
the period of his full manhood. 

In the following paper we shall, with a 
similar method, read the great Book of his 
life and character until the close. 
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CHESTER CATHEDRAL 


By THE VERY Rev. JOHN L. DARBY, D.D., DEAN oF CHESTER 
FIRST PAPER 


LTHOUGH the See of Chester was 
created 357 years ago, several signs 
remind one of ecclesiastical founda- 
tions which then came to an end. 

The name of St. Werburgh still is retained 
for the street leading to the Cathedral from 
the east gates, and the street running along 
the north side of the Cathedral is still Abbey 
Street. The old gateway is still the Abbey 
Gate, and the modern square is Abbey Square. 

The name of the Saint and these local 
allusions point to a history prior to the date 
at which the church became a cathedral. 

St. Werburgh, the daughter of Wulfer 
King of Mercia and Ermenylde, died at 
Trentham at, the close of the seventh 
century, and was buried at Hanbury. Her 
‘‘life” was translated from the Latin into 
English by Henry Bradshaw. As he died 
A.D. 1513, his work was probably done 
late in the fifteenth century. It is quaint 
and cannot be deemed historic, but there are 
certain facts which may be accepted as true. 

It is held that he is mistaken in the 
following passage : 

In the Abbey of Chester she is shrined richly, 

Prioress and ladye of that holy place, 

The chief protectress of the said Monastery, 

Long before the Conquest, by Divine grace 

Protectress of the City, she is and ever was 

Called special primate, and principal president 

There ruling under our Lord Omnipotent, 


because St. Werburgh never was prioress in 
Chester; yet the writer of this life may possibly 
mean no more than that the religious house 
at Chester was one of those which her uncle 
Ethelred put under her rule. For it is re- 
corded that Ethelred persuaded St. Wer- 
burgh to leave Ely, where she had devoted 
herself to God, to bring all the religious 
women in the kingdom of Mercia to the 
observance of the strictest discipline. 
However, her shrine is still to be seen at 
Chester, her body having been brought to 
Chester in the year A.D.875. For some years 
before this date the Danes,.or, as it is ex- 
pressed in the “Chronicle of Florence 
of Worcester,” “the army of the Pagans 
marched into Mercia and wintered at a place 
called Hreopedun [Repton]; it moreover 


compelled Burhed, king of the Mercians, to 
quit his kingdom against his will [a.p. 874]. 
After his expulsion the Danish pirates sub- 
dued the whole Mercian kingdom.” In 
consequence of these troubles the removal 
of St. Werburgh’s body took place, as Repton 
was within six miles of Hanbury. 

If not from this date it must have been 
as a result of the translation of the relics that 
the Abbey became known as that of St. 
Werburgh, instead of that formerly dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity and St. Oswald. 

It is recorded that in the reign of King 
Athelstan (A.D. 925) secular canons were 
established in a monastery of St. Werburgh 
and St. Oswald. 

When we come to more certain history 
we find that in a.D. 1057 Leofric, Earl of 
Chester, repaired the buildings and bestowed 
many privileges. But with the coming of the 
Normans property was lost, and the Abbey 
was reconstituted. In the year A.D. 1093 
Anselm prevailed on Hugh Lupus, Earl of 
Chester, to banish the secular canons and ta 
introduce regulars of the order of St. Bene- 
dict. Anselm at this time must have been 
just sixty years of age, for he was born in 1033 
at Aosta. Impressed in early youth by the 
religious influence of his mother, he was drawn 
towards the monastic life; after her death he 
crossed the Mount Cenis into France. In 
a short time, attracted by the fame of Lan- 
franc, he settled at the Monastery of Bec, 
where Lanfranc was Prior. It is through 
the influence of Anselm that Bec and Chester 
became intimately connected. Bec was famed 
for intellectual vigour, as well it might be with 
two such men as Lanfranc and Anselm ; 
and, as not alone Chester but the Church in 
England was greatly affected by its method 
and power, it is well to give an outline of 
the history of that Abbey which in the 
eleventh century was the spring of the monas- 
tic life at Canterbury and at Chester. 

The Monastery of Bec Hellouin, or Helluin, 
was situate some nine leagues from Rouen. 
Helluin, or Herlwin, son of Angot and 
Hellois, was the founder ; he was descended 
from the Danes, and allied to the Dukes of 
Flanders. At first he chose a military life 
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and was one of the knights of Robert, Duke 
of Normandy; but at the age of forty he 
renounced the world, and in A.D. 1034 
received the monastic habit from Herbert, 
Bishop of Lisieux, who ordained him priest 
and made him abbot of the monastery which 
he built in the same year on his estate at 
Bonneville. Five years after, owing to want 
of water, he built another in the valley on 
the rivulet of Bec. The number of those 
who put themselves under his rule increased 
daily, and, as the house now proved too 
small, Lanfranc, whom he had appointed 
Prior, persuaded him to build a larger one. 
This he did in A.D. 1061, but the new church 
was not dedicated till October 22, 1077; 
this building gave some features to Chester. 
Lanfranc, who from being Prior at Bec had 
been raised to be Abbot of St. Stephen at 
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Caen, was at this date Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. At the dedication of the new church 
at Bec Lanfranc was accompanied by Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, Gilbert of Evreux, Gilbert 
of Lisieux, Robert of Sees, Ernaud of Mons, 
and a great number of persons of distinction 
of France, England, and Normandy. Helluin 
died in August 1078, and was succeeded by 
Anselm as Abbot, who ruled at Bec for 
fifteen years, and, having gone to England on 
monastic business, was, against his will, con- 
secrated Archbishop of Canterbury on 
December 4, 1093. 

It must have been earlier in this year that 
Hugh Lupus—who introduced, with the con- 
sent of King William II., monks of the Bene- 
dictine Order—called Anselm to visit him in 
his sickness and to obtain his aid in having 
the monastery at Chester released from royal 
tribute. Anselm laid the founda- 
tion of the Norman church 
and appointed his chaplain, 
Richard, who was a monk of Bec, 
the first Abbot of the Bene- 
dictine Monastery of St. Wer- 
burgh in Chester. Not a vestige 
of the earlier church is left, 
but very interesting fragments 
of Anselm’s church remain. 
They are the eastern wall of 
the north transept, where may 
be seen small arches of simple 
but distinctly Norman charac- 
ter, and within the chapel now 
used as the canons’ vestry there 
can be detected the form of the 
Norman arch which connected 
this chapel with the transept. 
In this chapel may be seen a 
very interesting example of iron- 
work, not, indeed, of the same 
date as the chapel, but wrought 
by Thomas de Leghtone in the 
thirteenth century. The cha- 
racter of these iron hinges is 
very like the hinges of the press 
in the Church of St. Jacques at 
Liége, which are figured in Mr. J. 
Starkie Gardner’s “ Ironwork.” 
He writes: “The distribution 
of richly stamped ironwork of 
the French type in England is 
rather remarkable, and the speci- 
mens are so limited in number 
that they might well have been 
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the work of a single smith. Through 
the Eleanor grille we are able to con- 
nect them with Thomas de Leghtone, 
and from the similarity in the forms 
and stamps used we can only con- 
clude that he had been to France, or 
had an opportunity of studying some 
typical piece of work, particularly the 
grille at St.. Denis, which resembled 
so Closely the one he made for 
Westminster Abbey.” Later on he 
adds, ‘‘ the small hinges at Chester 
could have been sent by road.” 

Also the doorway between the 
eastern cloister and the nave is 
Norman, and the north wall of the 
nave, the Norman. character of 
which is seen in the cloister; there 
with Norman arches and mouldings 
are the armaria—i.e., the places 
where the monks had their book- 
shelves. These recesses have often 
been incorrectly described as tombs 
of Abbots. But perhaps the most 
interesting part of the Norman work 
is the substructure of what was to be 
the north-west tower. The work is 
very fine, and connected with it is the 
crypt, with its striking Norman pillars, 
over which was the great hall of the 
Abbot. There is one other indication 
of the Norman church remaining in 
the north choir aisle—the base of 
the column on which rested the arch 
of the apse which formed the end 
of the aisle of that date was found 
when the Cathedral was restored some 
twenty-eight years ago. 

Little is known of the history of the 
monastery or of the church for many years 
after the Norman foundation. Earl Hugh 
having given many gifts to it died A.D. 1101, 
and was buried in the cemetery of the 
Abbey, but his nephew Randle, surnamed 
de Meschines, removed the body to the 
chapter house, as appears from the charter 
by which Randle, or Ranulph, granted 
Upton to the Abbey: “ Notum sit vobis 
pariter me concessisse quando feci transferri 
corpus Hugonis comitis avunculi mei a 
cimiterio in capitulum,” &c. 

Geoffry, the seventh Abbot (A.D. 1194), 
complained that the church was in ruins, 
and that there was no money with which to 
rebuild it, but he succeeded in getting suffi- 





cient to build the choir, and in the time of 
his successor, Hugh Grylle, the repairs 
seemed to have been completed and the 
affairs of the monastery appear to have 
become more prosperous, as Earl Randle, 
the third of that name, surnamed Blunde- 
ville, gave the monks leave to extend their 
buildings to the north. Hugh Grylle died 
A.D. 1226: unhappily scarcely any of his work 
or of his predecessor’s can be seen. Troubles 
soon followed, and the nature of the struggles 
may account for the fact that in less than a 
century the church had well-nigh gone and 
another had been built on the ruins of it. 
Thomas Capenhurst, who succeeded a3 
twelfth Abbot in 1249, had to resist the 
hand of the spoilers, and in his time some 
of the buildings of the Abbey were destroyed 
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to strengthen the city against a siege. But 
it was not only local troubles such as these 
which pressed hardly on the church at this 
time. It must be borne in mind that, though 
laymen were hard in wresting lands from the 
church, ecclesiastics were unscrupulous also. 
It was a time of general unrest, and of that 
kind of unrest which hinders progress in 
church work of all kinds. We have but to 
remember that at this period the reaction 
against Rome began; it was at this very 
time that the great Bishop Grosseteste went 
to the Papal Court at Lyons to tell Pope 
Innocent IV. home truths. He complained 
of the utter corruption in the Church, 
and boldly said before the Pope and his 
Court, “ The cause, the fountain, the origin 
of all this is this Court of Rome, not 
only in that it does not put to flight these 
evils and purge away these abominations, 
when it alone has the power to do so, and is 
pledged most fully to do so; but still more 
because by its dispensations, provisions, 
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and collations to the. pastoral 
care it appoints before the eyes of 
this sun, men such as I have de- 
scribed, not pastors but destroyers 
of men.” It was not, however, 
in the ecclesiastical affairs alone 
that foreign interference was felt 
to be oppressive. England was 
galled by the Court being “ full of 
foreigners, whose wealth and extra- 
vagance were in strong contrast 
with the state of beggary to which 
Henry declared himself reduced.” 
Simon de Montfort, ambitious 
and highly accomplished as a 
soldier, with the barons, won the 
victory at Lewes, and in the Par- 
liament of 1265 secured for him- 
self the Earldom of Chester. In 
this year, on April 17, Simon de 
Albo Monasterio, or Whitchurch, 
was elected Abbot; his election 
was opposed by Lucas de Taney, 
justiciary of Chester, but Simon 
de Montfort confirmed the elec- 
tion. By the battle of Evesham the 
victory of Lewes was reversed, 
and Simon de Montfort was 
slain. On August 4 the Abbot, 
however, made peace with Prince 
Edward. During his rule (1265— 
1289) very important work was 
accomplished; Simon de Whitchurch not 
only recovered some manors, he also under- 
took to build. At this date the beautiful 
Lady Chapel was substituted for an earlier 
one. The piscina is of singular elegance, 
with a traceried head. 

The chapter house and its vestibule— 
exquisite examples of architecture as it 
developed from the Norman to Early English 
—may have been constructed at a somewhat 
earlier date. As the number of monks had 
been increased some twenty years before 
Simon Whitchurch was elected, he may, in 
all probability, have had good reason for 
enlarging his chapter house, now that more 
peaceful times had come; at least, the troubles 
were now in Wales, where Edward I. was 
able to establish royal authority. The King 
was frequently at Chester during this period. 

“The annexation of Wales,” writes the 
Bishop of Oxford, “ contributed on the whole 
to increase the royal power, the personal 
influence of the sovereign, and the peace of 
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the kingdom.” At the moment of the 
Abbot’s death, in April 1289, King Edward 
was in France, but in four months he re- 
turned to England. He had been three 
years absent. The country had been “drained 
of moneyto be spent in foreign undertakings,” 
and this may account for the King retaining 
the Abbey in his own hands for two years. 
The refectory, or Frater, with its matchless 
reading pulpit, may also be referred to this 
date. There had beensome opposition between 
the Abbey and the city about fairs or markets 
being held before the Abbey gateway, and it 
is shown bya charter that the dispute was 
amicably settled at this time. The charter 
is styled, “ Finalis Concordia de Nundinis in 
V:w juxta Abbatiam.” It was signed before 
Reginald de Grey, the justiciary of Chester, 
“anno regni regis Edwardi XVII.” It was 
to this Reginald de Grey that precepts were 
issued some five years before, “to allow 
venison from the forests of Delamere and 
Wirral for the support of the monks then 


occupied on the great work of the building of 
the church.” 

Thomas de Byrche-Hylles, who was elected 
in A.D. 1291, lived through the remaining 
years of Edward I.’s reign, and died in 
1323, some four years before the close of 
Edward II.’s reign. 

Edward II. was made Earl of Chester 
A.D. 1301, and it may be held with some 
certainty that the character of the times and 
reign was not such as to favour enterprise in 
the adorning or building of churches. The 
murder of the King in September, 1327, put 
an end to an unhappy life. In the eloquent 
words of our great historian, “ So the son of 
the great King Edward perished ; and with 
a sad omen the first crowned head went 
down before the offended nation ; with a sad 
omen, for it was not done in calm or righteous 
judgment. The unfaithful wife, the undutiful 
son, the vindictive prelate, the cowardly 
minister were unworthy instruments of a 
nation’s justice.” 
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SEASIDE THOUGHTS 


By tHE Rev. T. A. SEED 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesu, Lover of my soul” 
Lesson: Ps. cvii. 21-30 
Toxt: “ Neither be ye of doubtful mind.” — 
Luke xii. 29 

OME of you have been to the seaside 
thissummer. Iam therenow. Three 

days ago there was a terrific storm. 
Beneath the wild west wind, the waves 
became quite furious, and dashed upon the 
shore. The boats at anchor in the harbour 
bobbed about like corks. The ships far out 
at sea appeared a moment on the billows, 
then plunged out of sight. I could not but 
remember the words of the Psalm just read : 
“For He commandeth and raiseth the 
stormy wind,” &c. (Ps. cvii. 21-30). Poor 
fellows! Did they “cry unto the Lord in 
their distress”? I should not wonder ; for 
“the wind was softened to a gentle air.” 


At His command, who can alone control 
the elements, the storm became a calm. 
The “battling billows” ceased to strive, 
and, as always when our Father interposes, 


After trouble there was peace. 


The sea is now as quiet as the sky, and 
all around is “tranquil as Elysian shores.” 
The sea seems in a dream. Ferhaps it is, and 
thinking of the lovely things in colour, form, 
and movement that I now behold. There 
go the yachts, like swans upon the placid 
waters! Not like swans: like butterflies 
with folded wings! No, not like butterflies: 
like what they are, “white ships that walk 
the summer seas in stately sleep.” The sea 
itself is like a sanctuary, and the sunset like 
a gate of heaven. 

It is the hour of thinking, feeling, loving: 
Silent and steadfast as the vaulted sky, 
The boundless plain of waters seems to lie. 
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Would you like to join me in my medita- 
tions? And if Jesus were te join us would 
you be surprised? You little know Him if 
you would. 

He loved the sea. He made it, and He 
orders it in calm and storm. Seaside thoughts 
cannot be kept away from Him who walked 
upon the waters and along the shores of that 
sweet Sea of Galilee. A friend of His will 
also join our company—His bosom friend— 
and tell us of the sea of glass on which the 
heavenly harpers stand. 

But first, this evening, we must look a 
little at the picture-parable that I have taken 
asatext. When I tell you that what Jesus 
said to His disciples was, not “ Neither be 
ye of doubtful mind,” but “Do not toss 
about upon the open sea when you may be 
riding safely in the harbour,” you will see 
why I selected it. Jesus was a poet, and 
could put a picture into a word, a picture 
that could talk, and tell a story or teach a 
lesson as the case might be. When He used 
the words before us, He was warning His 
friends against the sin of anxious care, and 
urging them to trust in God; and, after 
pointing them to birds and flowers, and 
bidding them observe the Father’s care of 
them, He draws a further illustration from 
the sea. 

From His native hills round Nazareth 
Jesus would be able easily to see the sea. 
The blue waters of the Mediterranean would 
be as familiar to His eyes as were the 
nearer waters of Gennesaret. Is it likely 
that for thirty years He looked upon the 
ocean but never took the short day’s journey 
to the coast? The coast of Palestine, how- 
ever, had no harbours. The Jew was not a 
sailor, and he had no need of sheltered 
havens into which he could run from the 
storm. To find a harbour worthy of the 
mame you would have had to go to Tyre or 
Sidon, farther north. Did Jesus ever visit 
them? Hedid. We areexpressly told that 
“He went away into the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon,” and St. Mark tells us (R. V. 
ch. vii. 31) that “He went out from the 
borders of Tyre and came through Sidon 
unto the Sea of Galilee.” There probably 
He saw the picture painted in my text. Is 
it not a striking one? I want you first to 
look at it, and then to fix it in your 
memory. 

You have not many troubles now, but, by- 
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and-by, perhaps, your life will bring you 
many causes of anxiety and fear. It will 
then be well for you to see the picture Jesus 
drew to teach you where to find relief and 
peace. ‘The picture is a parable. It might 
be called “ The Sea of Care and the Harbour 
of Trust.” Or, if you like to expand it into 
one of the comparisons of the Kingdom you 
might say, “ The Kingdom of Heaven is like 
a harbour, large and sheltered, into which 
all who sail across the stormy sea of life may 
enter and be safe.” 

And bear in mind what Jesus often said: 
‘*The Kingdom is within.” It is a state of 
mind which springs from trust in God and 
issues in great peace. You need not toss 
about upon the sea of care outside: the 
harbour is within ; and Jesus is the entrance 
to the harbour, the true Refuge of the soul. 
He will help you all your days to trust in God 
and be at rest. 


SECOND EVENING 


Opening Hymn: “ Each gentle dove.” — 
Sankey, 367 


Lesson: Matt. xiii. 1-9 and 18-23 


Text: ‘And Jesus went out of the house, and sat 
by the seaside.”"—Matt. xiii. 1 


THE sea that Jesus loved was not the 
ocean, but the Sea of Galilee. It is a lovely 
sheet of water, fringed with flowering plants 
and trees, and shining like a gem between 
two ranges of high hills. Jesus loved to 
walk along its level beach, to climb the hills 
around it, to take part in its abounding life. 
It was there, you remember, that many of 
His mightiest works were wrought and that 
some of His most fruitful words were sown. 
Who can forget the parables He spoke when, 
seated in His floating pulpit, He addressed 
the crowd upon the shore? It is easy even 
now to realise the scene. 

After a day of great labour Jesus has 
come for a little rest and coolness by the 
water-side. The shadows are already falling 
from the west. Across the lake the light is 
playing on the hills and kindling them with 
colours seldom seen elsewhere. The air of 
evening fans His brow, and He is just begin- 
ning to enjoy His well-earned rest when, lo! 
the crowd that always gathers where He 
comes surrounds Him, and demands some 
word or sign. So great 1s the throng that 
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He takes refuge in a boat, and, pushing out 
a little from the beach, He teaches them in 
pictures which the world will never cease to 
prize. 

First came the Parable of the Sower: “A 
sower went forth to sow.” How vivid the 
picture is! You can see it now before your 
eyes: the corn-field creeping to the water’s 
edge; the roadway running through it; the 
rocky ground protruding here and there ; 
the thorn bushes ; the sower scattering far 
and wide his precious seed; the birds not 
far behind him: you can see them all. You 
know the words by heart. ‘Then followed the 
parables about the Tares, the Grain of 
Mustard Seed, the Leaven, &c.—not quite 
so detailed or so graphic, but as fully charged 
with needed truth. And all these pictures 
in one sermon! Would you not have liked 
to hear it? What is better, you may hear 
the Preacher. Jesus Christ is teaching still, 
not only at the seaside, but wherever you 
may be. Listen, as you look at all things 
round about you. He will whisper in your 
heart and help you to find beauty, meaning, 
everywhere. And—who knows ?—perhaps 
some day you will yourself speak parables 
that men will love to hear. 

Well, so He taught, and so they listened 
by the sea. With what results we do not 
know, but the sequel has been plausibly 
imagined and described in words so beauti- 
ful that I must copy them for you. ‘The 
Voice ceased. The crowd disappeared. The 
light that had sparkled along the waters and 
fired the distant hills went out. Twilight 
came on; the evening winds whispered 
among the rustling reeds, and the ripples 
gurgling upon the beach answered them in 
liquid echoes. The boom of the solitary 
bittern came over the waters, and now and 
then, as darkness fell upon the lake, the call 
of the fishermen at their night toil. The 
crowd dispersed. The world received its 
own again. With the darkness came forget- 
fulness, leaving a faint memory of the Voice 
or of its teachings as of a wind whispering 
among the fickle reeds. The enthusiasm of 
the throng, like the last rays of the sun, died 
out; and their hearts, like the sea, again 
sent incessant desires murmuring and com- 
plaining to the shore.” 

You are too young to hear “the still sad 
music of humanity” as it breaks upon the 
shores of time, but even you can feel the 
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beauty of the scene so charmingly described. 
And if you put your heart to school to Jesus 
Christ, as Mr. Beecher did, you will some 
day feel like him, and, I hope, write poetry 
like this by one of his great fellow country- 
men: 


The harp, at Nature's advent strung, 
Has never ceased to play; 
The song by stars of morning sung 
Has never died away. 
And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far ; 
The ocean looketh up to heaven 
And mirrors every star. 
Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee, 
Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea! 
They pour their glittering treasures forth, 
Their gifts of pearl they bring, 
And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 
* * ~ * * 
So Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 
And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “ Master, the tempest is raging’” 
Lesson: Mark iv. 35-41 
Text: ‘‘ But He was asleep,""—Matt. viii. 24 


Tue drawback to the lovely Lake of Galilee 
is the sudden squalls which burst upon it. 
The wind comes rushing down the gullies, 
lashing the water into foam, and raising the 
waves until they sometimes overwhelm the 
little sailing ships upon the lake. 

Jesus and His friends were caught in more 
than one of these great storms. The one 
referred to in the text occurred when they 
were coming from Capernaum on the western 
shore. I am not sure that it was not the 
same night as that on which He spake the 
parables, and in the very same boat from 
which He preached. Mark seems to inti- 
mate that it was (Mark iv. 35). At all 
events, “ They took Him even as He was in 
the ship, and there were other boats with 
Him.” The Master was so tired that He 
lay down on a pillow and was soon asleep 
—dead tired, as we should say, and fast 
asleep. 
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Down came the storm. The waves arose 
and dashed into the ship where Jesus was 
asleep, but neither wind nor waves awoke 
Him. ‘The disciples, brave and hardy sailors 
as they were, were terrified, so awful was the 
storm. “The ship was covered with the 
waves.” Or, as St. Mark puts it: “The 
waves beat into the ship, so that it was now 
full.” “But Jesus was asleep.” ‘“ Master, 
carest Thou not that we perish ?” they cry. 
In a sense He did not care. He had no 
care. He was in the harbour of sweet trust 
in God, while they were tossing on the 
stormy sea of care and fear. So confident 
was He in the unsleeping vigilance of God 
His Father that He fell asleep, and would 
fain have slept throughout the storm. But, 
for their sakes, He arose, rebuked the wind 
and waves, and made a calm so deep that 
they could listen as He asked them why 
they were afraid and gently chided them for 
their mistrust. No wonder that they mar- 
velled, saying, “What manner of man is 
this that even the wind and the sea obey 
Him ?” 

But what I want you specially to notice is 
that He was not afraid, because of His deep 
trust in God. Because in this we can be 
like Him. We cannot walk upon the waves 
or still the storm, but we can trust in Him 
who is our Father; and He will see to it 
that no real evil ever touches us apart from 
our own evil will. 

But we must trust in Him with all our 
hearts. The disciples had a little faith, but 
mot enough to cast out fear. They had for- 
gotten what the Psalmist said so many 
centuries before, ‘OQ Lord God of Hosts, 
who is like unto Thee? Thou rulest the 
raging of the sea, when the waves thereof 
arise thou stillest them” (Ps. Ixxix. 8, 9). 
They had forgotten that they had the Christ 
on board with them, the well-beloved Son. 
They trusted God until the ship began to 
fill with water ; then they talked of perishing. 
They doubted for a moment both the power 
and love of God. We must not blame them, 
for, in times of danger, we shall act like 
them, unless our hearts have learned to trust 
as Jesus did. 

“But is that possible,” you ask, 
trust the Father as the Saviour did?” Oh 
yes, quite possible. The difficulty is not to 
trust Him when you know Him, and remem- 
ber how He loves you, and how constant is 
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His care. You have heard the story, have 
you not, of William Tell? You remember 
how bravely, without flinching, his son stood, 
while his father with his bow and arrow shot 
the apple off his head. The father trembled, 
for he feared lest he should miss the apple 
and kill the child. But the boy stood firm, 
and called out: “Shoot, father; I am not 
afraid!” He had so much confidence in 
his father’s power and skill that he did not 
even tremble. Well, you know what followed. 
Tell took steady aim, and shot the arrow 
through the apple without hurting the 
boy. 

This story has been often told, but never 
with better effect than on a sultry summer 
afternoon, when, as a teacher in a certain 
school had finished it, and all were full of 
admiration for the brave Swiss boy, a storm 
burst from the sky. There was a flash of 
lightning and a crash of thunder. Some of 
the children screamed. Others ran to the 
teacher for protection. But a little boy 
named Willie Hawthorne kept his seat and 
neither cried nor showed the least alarm. 
When the storm was over, the teacher said, 
‘«‘ Willie, why were you not afraid?” “Be- 
cause,” said he, “I knew that lightning was 
only an arrow in my heavenly Father’s hand. 
Why should I be afraid?” Willie had well 
learned the lesson Jesus taught by sleeping 
in the storm. 


Almighty Lord of land and sea, 
Beneath Thine eye we sail ; 

And if our hope be fixed on Thee 
Our hearts can never quail. 


Though tempests shake the angry deep,” 
And thunder’s voice appal ; 
Serene we wake and calmly sleep, 
Our Father governs all. 
E, E. Jenkins, D.D, 


FOURTH EVENING 


Opening Hymn: “Sound the loud timbrel” (Moore's 
“Trish Melodies "’), or ‘‘ Hark, the sound of 
holy voices.""—Bishop Wordsworth 
Lesson: Ex. xv. I-20 
Text: ‘And I saw a sea of glass mingled with 
fire,” &c.—Rev. xv. 2 
THE Book of Revelations is full of the sea. 
The visions it contains were all seen at the 
seaside. All through the book you hear 
the dash of the waves. The voice of Jesus 
when He spoke to John in Patmos was “as 
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the sound of many waters.” So was the 
praise of the redeemed. The “ Beast ” rose 
out of the sea. The angel cast a mighty 
stone into the sea, and said, “Thus shall 
Babylon be destroyed.” The sea gave up 
its dead,” at the day of Judgment. In the 
new earth, ‘‘the sea was no more.” 

Whether the picture in the text was taken 
from Patmos, or whether it was suggested by 
John’s youthful recollections of the Sea of 
Galilee, is not quite certain. It may be a 
reflection of scenes that he had often wit- 
nessed in both places. Had he been a mere 
poet, he would have told us as others have 
done of “the violet billows with their white 
edges ” as they broke around his island home; 
of “the graceful fan-like jets of silver upon 
the rocks which slowly rise aloft like water- 
spirits from the deep, and then shiver and 
break and spread and shroud themselves, 
and disappear in a soft mist of foam”; of 
“the gentle, incessant heaving and panting 
of the whole liquid plain.” But John was a 
seer as well as a poet, and so in the sunrise 
or sunset on the A‘gean sea he saw “ the 
emblems and coruscations of things to 
come.” 

I say in the sunrise or the sunset, for the 
sea of glass mingled with fire is but a picture 
such as John must have seen on many a still 
morning when the sun rose blushing over the 
calm surface of the sea; or on many an 
evening when the wind dropped at sunset, 
and the watery plain was shot through and 
lit up with fiery splendours. Patmos is 
specially open to the west, and, to the lonely 
exile watching there, the sun would seem to 
sink into the sea. It is ‘‘a sea of glass” 
that he sees, a type of the purity and per- 
manence of that peace that follows the great 
victory over evil that the harpers celebrate. 
It is “ mingled with fire,” an emblem of the 
judgment on the wild beast that the victors 
had been fighting with and overcome ; an 
emblem also of the glory into which their 
victory had brought them, the burning 
splendours of the throne reflected in the 
depths of the sea, beside which they stood 
to sing the song of Moses and the Lamb, the 
dazzling lustre of the diamonds, jaspers, 
rubies of the New Jerusalem. 

The song of Moses you have read in the 
lesson. It celebrates the destruction of the 
hosts of Pharaoh and the deliverance of 
God’s people from his power. ‘That great 
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event runs through all Scripture and gives 
confidence and fervour to all its songs of 
victory. ‘The story of the ransomed slaves 
and the baffled oppressor, of the divine in- 
tervention and the overwhelming waters, is 
regarded as a prophecy of radiant hope for 
all the world. The end of all the striie 
with evil will be this glassy sea and these 
triumphant songs. The underlying figure is 
of Pharaoh as the beast, the godless self; 
of the Red Sea as the sea shot through with 
fiery judgments; and of the ransomed 
Israelites as those who have been saved 
from sin. 

And the song of the Lamb is the same. 
It celebrates the annihilation of that power 
which drew the world away from God. And 
so we may believe that as Israel stood on 
the sands and saw the wreck of the Egyptian 
army cast up on the shore, humanity will 
one day stand upon the crystal pavement 
and lift its voice in praise to that Redeemer 
who has loosed it from its thraldom and 
cast its enemies into the depths of His 
righteous judgments. And this will be the 
song :—“ Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty, just and true 
are ‘Thy ways, Thou King of saints. Who 
shall not fear Thee, O Lord, and glorify Thy 
name? For Thou only art holy: for all 
nations shall come and worship before Thee; 
for Thy judgments are made manifest.” 

The scene will be a glorious one: the 
song willneverend. The whole creation will 
take part in it. ‘ And every creature which 
is in heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the earth, and such as are in the sea, and 
all that are in them, heard I, saying, Blessing, 
and honour, and glory, and power, be unto 
Him, that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb for ever and ever.” 


O may I bear some humble part 
In that immortal song ! 

Wonder and joy shall tune my heart 
And love command my tongue. 


FIFTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘Sun of my soul” 
Lesson: John xxi. 1-14 
Text: ‘‘ When day was breaking, Jesus stood on 
the beach.’’"—John xxi. 4 (R.V.) 


Tue last time that Jesus appeared at the 
seaside before He went to heaven was at the 
Sea of Tiberias. After He ascended, you 
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remember, He appeared to John, and I 
should have liked to set before you that 
bright scene upon the shores of Patmos, but 
it is far too dazzling for our eyes, and is not 
perhaps so helpful as the one before us. 
He is the Son of Man in both scenes, but 
in Patmos He appeared in glory. There is 
now no sorrow on His face, no weariness in 
His step, no sign of travel on His raiment. 
He appears in kingly robe, and golden 
girdle, His head and His hair are white 
like wool, as white as snow. His eyes are 
as a flame of fire, and His feet like burnished 
brass. His voice is as the sound of many 
waters. In His right hand He holds seven 
stars, out of His mouth proceeds a sharp 
two-edged sword; and His countenance is 
like the splendour of the noonday sun, 
The Apostle was so terrified that he fell at 
His feet as if he had been dead. He had 
often sat at His feet in days gone by; he 
had even laid his head upon His breast in 
sweet familiarity. But now the outward low- 
liness is gone from Jesus, and the splendour 
round about Him is so bright that it seems 
as if the very light of heaven is shining on 
land and rock and sea. Is it any wonder 
that even John the aged and beloved was 
afraid? Would you not be frightened if the 
Saviour were to appear before you in that 
radiant dazzling form ? 

The farewell scene beside the lake may 
teach us that, however great and glorious 
Jesus is, when He appears to welcome us on 
the eternal shore, He will present Himself in 
lowly guise, in hdmely form, with words of 
loving invitation. It was perhaps the most 
familiar of all His revelations. Can you not 
see the living picture on the Gospel screen ? 
The morning is just breaking. Gleams of 
light are shooting through the openings of 
the hills and striking through the darkness 
and the mist. The Saviour stands upon the 
beach in ordinary human form. The seven 
disciples do not know him. They mistake 
Him for some neighbour who is stirring 
early, and who asks them in a friendly way 
if they have been successful in their toil. 
They answer “ No” ; and then He tells them 
where to cast the net. But even then they 
did not recognise Him. It was only when 
the net was filled with fishes that St. John 
exclaimed, “It is the Lord.” As soon as 
Peter heard this, he fastened his fishing 
coat about him, plunged into the water, and 
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swam to the shore. When they had all 
landed, they found a fire kindled, with fish 
and bread all ready for eating. Jesus invited 
them to breakfast, and then, after they had 
warmed and dried themselves, He walked 
and talked with them in loving intercourse 
upon the shore. You see the picture as you 
read the story. 

But the picture is a prophecy of what will 
often happen as we work for Christ, and 
when our work is done. Now, as in that 
morning twilight, Jesus comes to men. 
Everywhere He is present, ever is He reveal- 
ing Himself to loving hearts, blessing our 
toil and bidding us to His table. But at 
the last, the prophecy will be more perfectly 
and blessedly fulfilled to faithful souls. 
Death will be daybreak, and Jesus will be 
standing on the shore to greet us and to 
lead us to the heavenly feast. As it has 
been beautifully said, “* The last plunge into 
the cold flood that yet separates us will not 
be taken with trembling reluctance; but, 
drawn to Him by the love beaming out of 
His face, and upheld by the power of His 
beckoning presence, we shall struggle through 
the latest wave that parts us, and scarcely 
feel its chill, nor know we have crossed it, 
till falling at His blessed feet, we see, by 
the nearer and clearer vision of His face, 
that this is indeed heaven.” And looking 
back upon “the sea that brought us thither,” 
we shall behold its waters flashing in the 
light of that everlasting morning, and hear 
them breaking into music upon the eternal 
shore. 

And then, when all the weary night- 
watchers on the stormy ocean of life are 
gathered together around Him who watched 
with them from His throne on the bordering 
mountains of eternity, where the day shines 
for ever—then will He seat them at His 
table in His kingdom, and none will need to 
ask, ** Who art thou?” or “* Where am I?” 
for all shall know that “ it is the Lord,” and 
the full, perfect, unchangeable vision of His 
blessed face will be heaven. 


Him beholding face to face, 
To Him they glory give, 
Bless His name and sing His praise 
As long as God shall live. 
While eternal ages roil, 
Thus employed in heaven they are: 
Lord, receive my happy soul 
With all Thy servants there 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


HE subject of the December Com- 
petition was announced in our 
September number. The ‘four 
prizes for the present month have 

been awarded as follows :— 


SOME FAMOUS HOUSES OF 
PRAYER 


I 


EXETER CATHEDRAL 


AmoncGsT the ancient fanes that stand, “ for 
glory and for beauty,” in our land, the 
Cathedral Church of Exeter can show charms 
eclipsed by none. 

So many are its links with history, with 
literature, with art, that they form a golden 
chain extending all down the centuries, from 
the time of that first great ceremonial when 
Edward the Confessor, accompanied by 
Edgitha, his queen, was present at the in- 
stallation of the first bishop, Leofric, until 
that of the latest festivity, when the doors of 
his old diocesan church were opened to the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury. 

We note, first, a few facts of its early 
history. Carefully kept under a glass case 
in the chapter house lies that very charter 
of Edward the Confessor which records the 
foundation of the See in 1049. William of 
Warewest, who, in 1107, began the present 
cathedral, was the first of a line of bishops 
who each contributed their quota to the 
work. They are bishops Marshall, Brewer, 
Guivil, Bitton, Stapledon, and, greatest of 
all, Grandisson. 

The two western Norman towers, which 
were the first erected, and which are 
possessed by no other cathedral, are indica- 
tions of the reason why the bishopric was 
transferred from Credition to Exeter, “ be- 
cause a safer defence may be had there.” 

The main link with literature of the 
cathedral—one, indeed, of priceless value— 
is that for a thousand years “ The Exeter 
Book” has been preserved within its walls. 
Such a treasure no other cathedral in 
England possesses. It is “one great book 
about many things, all wrought in verse,” and 

XXVII—50 





is the earliest anthology of English poetry. 
It is a plain volume, bound in brown leather, 
the parchment as clean and the writing as 
clear as when first placed in Leofric’s 
library. 

With art the links are, indeed, innumer- 
able. It is, of course, impossible within the 
compass of this brief paper to enter into 
minutiz of architectural details. Suffice it 
to say that from 1280 to 1350 the builders 
kept strictly to one design. Consequently 
we have a unity of structure almost unique. 
The uniformity of the roof is a feature 
shared with Norwich alone. The lowness 
and breadth of the design give a feeling of 
massiveness and solidity, and the absence of 
a central tower allows an uninterrupted vista 
through the whole length of the building 
such as is obtainable in no other English 
cathedral. So that, whilst in size Exeter 
cannot vie with Ely, Lincoln, or Durham, in 
symmetry it perhaps takes the palm. For 
sculptured richness the west front can be 
compared only with that of Wells. It con- 
tains thirty-five figures of apostles, martyrs, 
saints, and kings. As entranced we stand 
before its grey glory, awed as by a revelation 
of the Infinite, we feel that one vision, at 
least, these old builders had—one towards 
whose realisation in their stone-poem they 
patiently aspired; “ The House that is to be 
builded for the Lord must be exceeding 
magnifical.” 

Ciara E. Larter, 
Combemartin, near Ilfracombe. 


II 
KIRKWALL CATHEDRAL 


Tue Cathedral of St. Magnus, in the far- 
away Orkney Islands, can scarcely be sur- 
passed in beauty and simple grandeur by any 
cathedral in the world. 

It stands—the monument of a vow made 
nearly eight hundred years ago—on the 
mainland of Orkney, overlooking the bay of 
Kirkwall and the little town, which seems to 
nestle beneath its massive walls for protec- 
tion. It is built of sandstone, warmed by 
the sun and mellowed by time into all 
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shades of beautiful red and crimson, pink, 
brown, and yellow. 

Magnus the Good, to whom the church is 
dedicated, was treacherously murdered on 
the island of Egilsay, in the year 1110, by 
his cousin Haco, with whom he shared the 
jarldom of the Orkneys. His body was 
recovered by his mother, and buried at 
Christ’s Kirk, in Birsay, and he was canon- 
ised by the Pope as a saint and martyr. 
About twenty years later Haco’s son Paul 
was in sole possession of the islands, when 
Rognvald, nephew to Magnus, laid claim to 
one-half in right of his uncle. He was 
repulsed in his first attempt to assert his 
rights, and he then retired to Norway, vow- 
ing that if he were successful in a second 
expedition he would build a cathedral to 
St. Magnus at Kirkwall, which should be of 
surpassing magnificence. Winds and waves 
proved favourable, his fleets were victorious, 
and he fulfilled his vow by bringing the 
sainted remains of Magnus to Kirkwall and 
laying the foundations of the cathedral in 
A.D. 1137. It seems that the central portion 
of the building—consisting of four huge 
pillars which support the spire, and six 
smaller ones adjoining them to the east, 
with ten of similar size to the west—may be 
with certainty ascribed to Rognvald. 

Early in the sixteenth century Bishop 
Stewart added four pillars at the east end, 
and after him Bishop Reid, the last Catholic 
Bishop of Orkney, added three on the west, 
thus the nave was considerably lengthened. 
Stewart also put in the beautiful oriel “rose” 
window (so called from its design) at the 
east end. 

In 1671 the spire was struck by lightning 
and has unfortunately never been rebuilt. 
The cathedral contains the tombs of many 
Norse kings, jarls, and bishops, and here 
also lies the “Fair Maid of Norway,” who 
died on her way to Scotland to become the 
wife of James III. The eastern portion of 
the cathedral is now screened off, and a 
Presbyterian service is held 
Sunday. 

What a beautiful situation was chosen 
by Rognvald for the last resting-place of 
St. Magnus! All around is the sea, spark- 
ling in the sunshine and reflecting the blue 
sky above. Its waves caress the shores 
of the many lovely islands that stretch, 
point beyond point, away to the northward 


there every 
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as far as the eye can reach, till at last sea, 
sky, and land seem to merge in one faint 
blue line on the horizon. 
Amy M. MiILneE Home, 
Caldra, Duns, N.B. 


III 
SS. PETER AND PAUL, CHALDON 


THE little church of SS. Peter and Paul, 
Chaldon, is one of the oldest of the numerous 
old and interesting country churches which 
give a peaceful charm toso many a beautiful 
English scene. It is awe-inspiring to re- 
member that where Christians of to-day 
kneel and worship, nine hundred years ago 
believers in the same blessed Gospel offered 
up their prayer and praise. In keeping 
with this solemn thought is the pretty church 
with its peaceful surroundings—the grey 
tombstones, tall elms and oaks, and the 
picturesque farmhouse in the background 
which some suppose to have been the manor- 
house given by William the Conqueror to 
Bartholomew de Covert. In the church 
porch is a very old stone coffin lid, found 
within the precincts. The original building 
consisted of nave and chancel, the south 
aisle being added about the twelfth century, 
the north probably a hundred years later. 
At the east end of the latter is the small 
chapel of Our Lady; to the south of the 
chancel lies the larger one of St. Katherine. 
The tower and spire were added in 1843. 
The carved oak pulpit bears the inscription 
“ Patience Lambert, 1657.” A small window 
high up in the west wall strengthens the 
belief that the church is of Saxon origin, and 
on this wall is the curious painting discovered 
twenty-cight years ago. 

Most interesting is this crude work of the 
Middle Ages, of which but the mere outline 
can be given here. It is about seventeen 
fect by eleven, and received its name, “ The 
Ladder of the Salvation of the Human Soul, 
and the Road to Heaven,” from the ladder 
down the centre, at the top of which Christ 
awaits the figures struggling to ascend, some 
steadily climbing, others falling back or 
snatched off by demons. In the upper half 
of the picture Christ vaiquishes Satan. To 


‘the right stand Adam and Eve, Noah, and 


others liberated by the Crucifixion, and to 
the left St. Michael weighs souls, a demon 
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endeavouring to turn the scale. Below are 
depicted the horrors to be endured by evil- 
doers—crossing a bridge of spikes whilst 
performing difficult tasks (such as a smith 
making a shoe without an anvil); Usury 
seated on flames tortured by demons, others 
supplying a cauldron with murderers, and 
various fantastic representations of the 
punishments of the wicked. 

In this brief sketch of the church and 
painting many interesting details must 
necessarily be passed over, but these quaint 
lines on a stone in the chancel cannot be 
omitted :— 

“ Geod redar warne all men and women 
whil they be here to be ever good to the 
peere and nedy. The poore ever in thys worlde 
shall ye have. God grante us sumwat in 
steore for to save. The cry of the poore is 
extreme and very sore. God grant us to be 
geod ever more. In this worlde we rune 
ovre rase God grante vs to be with Christ 
in tyme and space.” 


EpitH WINIFRIDE HawkINs, 
Chaldon, Caterham. 


IV 
DORCHESTER PARISH CHURCH 


In among the Oxfordshire hills lies the little 
village of Dorchester, a humble and insignifi- 
cant place, and yet possessing one of the 
most interesting old abbey churches in 
England, all that remains of the once famous 
Priory of St. Birinus. The exterior is 
strikingly picturesque, with its ornamented 
buttresses, its beautiful chancel window, its 
porch and arch, and the noble old yew which 
stands beside it. But if the exterior is pic- 
turesque, the interior is far more interesting. 
Directly one enters, one is struck by its 
length: it is 186 feet long, and only 69 feet 
broad, while it is 40 feet high. During 
the Civil Wars great damage was done to it 
by Cromwell’s soldiers: much of the sculp- 
ture was destroyed, carving hewn down, and 
the walls daubed over with coarse coats of 
whitewash; but the Oxford Architectural 
Society having surveyed the place, and having 
estimated the cost of restoration at £4000, 
it will probably ere long again enjoy its 
ancient splendour. The altar is still perfect, 
while on the wall above it is a fresco painting 
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of the Virgin or some female saint, and it is 
probable that when the whitewash is scraped 
off the walls more paintings will appear. 
In the south aisle is a Saxon or Norman 
font, considered to be the oldest in England. 
The bowl is cast in lead, and is two feet two 
inches across, and one foot deep, being in- 
tended for baptism by immersion. Around 
the outside of it are eleven figures seated 
under semi-circular arches, and each holding 
a book. Some people think they are 
intended to represent the Apostles, Judas 
being omitted, but more probably they relate 
to the life of St. Birinus. In the chancel 
there are two recumbent statues, the only 
perfect specimens in the church. One carved 
in alabaster is of a cross-legged knight clad 
in ring mail, and is supposed to represent a 
man named Holcum ; the other, in freestone, 
is the effigy of John de Stonore, a noted 
judge in the reigns of Edward II. and 
Edward III. There are various slabs in the 
church on which have been brasses of bishops 
and others, but they have nearly all been 
removed. One, however, remains perfect— 
the effigy of Abbot Bewforeste. The chancel 
is of unusually large proportions, its lofty 
and handsome pillars, and its magnificent 
windows giving it an air of uncommon 
grandeur. The windows in particular deserve 
notice. The great east window and the 
scuth window are very beautiful with their 
splendid tracery and rich stained glass, but 
it is the north window that claims the most 
attention—the wonderful ‘“ Jesse Window.” 
It is a window of four lights with interesting 
tracery in the head. In the centre at the 
base of the window is the recum’..nt figure 
of Jesse, and from his body rises the tree. 
The branches are ornamented with foliage 
the whole length, with a figure sculptured on 
each intersection, that of David occupying 
the lower angle on the east side. Some of 
the figures are males, some females ; some are 
crowned, some have wings, and each holds 
in his or her hand a label on which their 
names appear to have been originally painted. 
On the upper part of the centre mullion 
there were apparently figures of Christ and 
the Virgin Mary, but these have been wilfully 
mutilated. The date of the erection of this 
church is uncertain, some part of it being 
Norman, but the greater part seeming to 
belong to the end of the thirteenth century. 
It was probably raised on the site of the 
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ancient church of St. Birinus. Birinus was 
sent from Rome by Pope Honorius to 
convert the West Saxons, and when he 
baptised Cynegils their king, the latter gave 
Birinus the town of Dorchester as an epis- 
copal see to commemorate the event, and 
Birinus built the first church and was the 
first Bishop of Dorchester. What happened 
to the first church, and who built the second 
is unknown, but the present church will well 
repay any one who takes the trouble to visit 
Dorchester. 
K. P. Curry, 
Aston Tynold, Wallingford. 


The following sketch of another old church 
will be read with interest : 


ST. MARY’S, SHREWSBURY 


THE quaint old town of Shrewsbury, more 
celebrated for the part it has taken in 
English history than for its present position, 
possesses a very striking church, in that 
dedicated to St. Mary, which is one of the 
most interesting ecclesiastical edifices in the 
country. The structure of it is cruciform, 
and consists of nave, side aisles, transept, 
chancel and a tower, crowned with a lofty 
and beautiful spire, reaching to a height of 
323 feet. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise date 
of the erection of this church ; it is said to 
owe its foundation to Edgar, and in the time 
of Edward the Confessor it is mentioned in 
connection with a college, possessing a large 
landed estate, which it held until the Domes- 
day survey. From a very early period this 
church enjoyed the privilege of a royal free 
chapel, and was therefore exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the bishops. 

As regards the present structure, this 
venerable edifice exhibits various styles of 
architecture, which help to fix the date of 
erection. The base of the nave and tower, 
and most of the doors, show signs of the 
Anglo-Norman style, and the private marks 
of the masons of the twelfth century builders 
are still to be seen on the stones of the 
inner arches, in form not unlike a capital 
M. In the chancel and transept we find 
the lancet style of the thirteenth century, 
and the obtuse arch of the fifteenth century 
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in the side aisles and chapels. We notice 
also that while the basement of the tower is 
built of red stone, the upper portion of the 
tower as well as the spire are of white stone, 
and by this we know that these additions 
were made by the Perpendicular builders 
about 1450. 

The beautiful roof of this church is almost 
unique. It is of oak, very richly carved, and 
dates from about 1470. It was entirely 
crushed in by the fall of the upper portion 
of the spire in the great gale of February 11, 
1894, which caused a panic in the city. 
Fortunately it was not destroyed beyond 
repair, and the ancient work of carved 
pendants and foliated bosses can still delight 
the many visitors to this ancient church. 

Of the painted windows, two are especially 
worthy of notice: the great east window, 
called the “Jesse” window, intended to 
represent the descent of our Lord from 
Jesse, through the line of the Jewish kings. 
Jesse is represented reclining in sleep, 
holding a vine, which overspreads the whole 
window, enclosing in its branches the kings 
and descendants, the series of which is 
finished by Joseph in a kneeling position at 
the feet of Christ. The ancient parts of 
this glass have a long history, for the window 
was given by John de Charlton, about the 
year 1320 to a Franciscan priory. Thence 
it was removed to the old church of St. 
Chad, and when that fell in 1791, it was 
given to St. Mary’s. Then there is the 
beautiful window in the north wall, a triple 
lancet, with arches remarkably acute, resting 
on two insulated columns, with capitals 
adorned with foliage. ‘The glass in it is 
almost priceless, for it is said to have been 
designed by Albert Diirer: it represents the 
life of St. Bernard. 

There are many monuments to be seen in 
this old church, some of which are exquisite 
specimens of monumental skill, unrivalled in 
elegance of design and richness of execution. 
3ut we must now bid farewell to this in- 
teresting old church, but any one who 
passes through Shrewsbury will do well to 
spend some time in this edifice, which 
breathes forth a spirit of purity and peace. 


A. J. Minor, 
Mosely. 
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delightful and striking subjects. 


TO THOSE WHO USE THE CAMERA 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


NE of the features of our pro- 

gramme for next year will be the 

Photographer’s Corner. We in- 

tend to devote space from time to 

time to the reproduction of photographs of 

such scenes, interesting incidents, objects of 

curiosity, as may seem to us suitable for 
publication in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 

‘s SUITABILITY” IS THE ONLY RESTRICTION 
WE LAY ON THE CHOICE OF SUBJECTS. 

If they keep their eyes open, our young 
photographers cannot fail to find many 
To take 
examples at haphazard, is there not an 
abundance of beautiful oak carving, of 
stained-glass window pictures, of sculpture 


and statuary in our old churches and 
cathedrals? Are there not many ancient 
crosses and interesting tombstones and 


monuments, to say nothing of fragments of 
beautiful ruins? Might not an open air 


service, or a funeral, or church dedication 
be worth preservation by the camera? Even 
a bird’s nest in the drapery of a statue, or a 
group of children in the churchyard might 
make a charming picture. 

SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE WILL 
BE AWARDED FOR EVERY PHOTOGRAPH WE 
SELECT FOR REPRODUCTION. 

The photographs must be taken by the 
sender, or the sender must transmit with 
them a permission to use them signed by the 
actual photographer. 

Each photograph should be accompanied by 
a few lines giving particulars as to the picture 
and the locality. 

Full name and address should accompany 
all communications. 

No photographs can be returned, but all 
that are used shall receive the award men- 
tioned. 

Photographs may be sent in at once. 





OUR WHAT-NOT 


N the days before the slaves were liberated 
| there lived on a large Virginian plantation an 
earnest Christian man commonly known as 
Uncle Joshua. The plantation, to the old man’s 
grief, was given over to worldliness, card playing, 
wine revels, and other shortcomings, and the young 
master was an enthusiastic leader in the riotous 
ways of living. But with the early morning old 
Uncle Joshua was found on his knees praying for 


‘every one in general and his young master in par- 


ticular. Like many another, he was tolerated by 
those who knew he set them a good example, and 
when he said, ‘‘ Git down on yo’ knees an’ pray an’ 
I'll pray for yo’,” he got no kicks but was merely 
told that he wasa good-natured soul. However, the 
day came when the young master's wife died and 
there was no one to look after his children. The 
young master knew there was a right way to train 
them anda wrong way. Though he had often smiled 
at Uncle Joshua's religion, he had no hesitation in 
asking the old negro to talk to the children and have 
prayers with them. So the old man came to be 
installed as a sort of religious instructor, and by 
degrees the children learned to love him, and 
through him, in their surroundings of sin and 
iniquity, they learned to love the Saviour; and when 


in their turn they sat with their own children 
around them, the old negro's influence, though he 
himself had passed away, still lived in the new 
generation. 


AND now, many years after old Uncle Joshua's death, 
a mother was surrounded by her children, and her 
life was ebbing away. Hers had been a most 
faithful, cheerful Christian life, and the children 
were thinking of the calm but triumphant faith 
with which she had awaited her release from 
suffering, of the many who would rise up and 
call her blessed, of the joy in the Lord which 
had so filled her that they too felt their souls 
thrill, and could think now only of her happiness, 
not of the desolation to be theirs later. For 
some hours she had been unable to speak; only an 
occasional hand-pressure or smile denoted con- 
sciousness. But suddenly she looked upward with 
a glorious light upon her face. One of the children 
said, ‘‘Oh, look! Surely she sees the Saviour.” 
Another whispered, ‘‘ Or father, or the children.” 
The lips moved, the voice returned. ‘ Is—that— 
Uncle—Joshua?" Then, with the sweetest joy on 
her face, ‘‘ Yes! it—is—Uncle Jo !"” The last 
word had been spoken, and first among the 
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heavenly throng awaiting her was the humble old 
servant who had guided her childish feet into the 
narrow way that had led her at last within the 
gates of glory. 





A REQUEST was made to a large gathering of those 
who expected to go into foreign fields within a year, 
to rise, name the field to which they were going, 
and give the reason which led them to become 
missionaries. Over sixty young men and young 
women arose in response to the invitation given, 
and it was gratifying to notice, as these reasons 
were stated, that fully half of those sixty volunteers 
said, in one form of words or another, that he or 
she went out in obedience to Christ’s command. 
‘‘ Because He said go,” ‘‘ The Master calls,”’ ‘‘ Jesus 
wants me,” ‘I have heard God,” ‘To hasten the 
coming of the King,” ‘‘ God calls me,”’ ‘‘Obedience,”’ 
** Repeated calls to an unwilling heart,”’ ‘‘ Called, 
and never released,” ‘‘ My life motto is, ‘ What- 
soever He saith unto you, do it,’’’—were some of 
the forms which these reasons took. In the midst 
of so much that can be urged against a missionary 
life in the form of ill health and other things, it is 
refreshing to know that the one all-sufficient reason 
why men should go is still potent, and that the 
divine answer to all arguments still holds. 





Tue organ of the China Inland Mission, under the 
heading ‘A Striking Answer to Prayer,” tells how 
an old vegetarian widow named Yang had borne a 
heavy grief for over thirty years, In the days of 
the T’ai-ping rebellion, her only son, a lad of eleven 
years old, had been carried away by the rebels, and 
she had never heard of him since. The poor 
mother had prayed before the idols, and had 
promised that if they brought her son back again 
she would give money to repair their temples, and 
do other works of merit. All was of no avail, how- 
ever, and the weary months and years dragged on. 
When she heard that there was a living God who 
heard prayer, she said, ‘‘ Then I will pray to Him.” 
She was told that if she wished to trust in Jesus, 
she must break her vegetarian vow, to show that 
she no longer trusted in that for merit. This she 
soon did, and then she asked the missionary to 
help her in the truth, and to pray for her son’s 
return. She became an earnest inquirer, always 
bringing her little book on Sundays, and wanting 
to learn more. She, with some others from her 
village, was baptized, and about six months later 
her long-lost son returned, to the great joy of the 
old woman, and the astonishment of the neigh- 
bours. People from all directions came to con- 
gratulate her. Even the heathen said that when 
she worshipped the idols her son did not return, 
but that since she worshipped the Heavenly Ruler 
He had brought her son back. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Spectator pointing 
out that the telegraphic despatch conveying the 
news of the battle of Omdurman contained an 
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interesting illustration of a verse of the Sixty-eighth 
Psalm which had caused some difficulty to com- 
mentators, The Prayer-book version reads (verse 
14): ‘‘ When the Almighty scattered kings for their 
sake: then were they as white as snow in Salmon " 
—i.e., as generally explained, the flashing of the 
armour of the slain warriors resembled the snow 
shining on the dark boughs of the forest. Un- 
consciously, perhaps, the writer of the telegraphic 
despatch used the same simile. His words are: 
“After the dense mass of the Dervishes had melted 
to companies, and the companies to driblets, they 
broke and fled, leaving the field white with jibba- 
clad corpses like a meadow dotted with snow- 
drifts.” 


A wortuy Christian associated with an Ayrshire 
evangelistic body had been industrious in selling to 
the brethren a new Gospel publication, few of the 
members escaping him, Previous to dismissing the 
congregation one night the evangelist conducting the 
meeting roseand said: ‘‘ Friends, I want every one 
of you who have children to bring them out on 
Sabbath Day, when a special children's service will 
be held.” Just then the old man, who is a little 
deaf, and was still full of zeal for the disposal of 
his books, jumped up and said: ‘All you who 
haven't any can get as many as you want by 
calling upon me—sixpence each. Extra strong 
cloth backs, ninepence !”’ 





Or the curiosities of cataloguing and indexing there 
is no end, but it would be difficult to find a more 
amusing entry than that which occurs in the index 
to the ‘‘ Reference Catalogue of Current Litera- 
ture” for 1898. On page jor we read: 

Lead, Copper, Gold, King and Pope. 
Metallurgy of, Argentiferous. 
Metallurgy of, H. O. Hofman. 
Kindly Light, J. H. Newman. 
Poisoning, T. Oliver. 


LTT | 





Tuis little story is current about the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He wished some time ago to make 
improvements at Lambeth Palace, including the 
decoration of his reception-hall. He asked one of 
the most distinguished architects in London to 
submit to him designs for his work. The plans 
presented were greatly admired. Some time after- 
wards the Archbishop asked the architect what was 
due to him for his designs. ‘One hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, my lord,” was the answer. 
‘One hundred and twenty-five pounds!’ protested 
Dr. Temple. ‘You certainly have not considered 
that many of my clergy do not get as much as that 
in a year.” ‘Pardon me,” replied the architect 
seriously: ‘all my associates will tell you that 
in my profession I count as an Archbishop.” 
Indeed?" replied the Archbishop, ‘then one 
cannot pay you too much!" And he signed the 
cheque. 
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THE MONTH 


HE appeal of the Emperor of Russia could 
T not fail to send a thrill through Europe. 

For years the nations have groaned under 
the military burdens that they have to bear. 
Armies and fleets incessantly grow. Science con- 
tinues to make the engines of war more deadly and 
more costly. Europe has been turned into an 
enormous camp. Peace itself has become as ter- 
rible as war. We all long for a real deliverance. 
But even if the conference for which the Emperor 
asks should actually meet, we must not be dis- 
appointed if it should not lead to any immediate 
and visible result. The obstacles are almost in- 
superable, France with her lost provinces stands 
in the way: she will never be brought to abandon 
all hope of their recovery ; and Germany will not 
consent to restore them. And there are other 
practical difficulties in effecting any definite agree- 
ment to reduce armaments or military expenditure. 
The evils that we deplore are not the growth of a 
day, and they are not to be cured ina day. The 
chain that binds us all has been slowly forged 
through generation after generation; and it has 
grown too strong for usto break it suddenly. But it 
may be possible even now to free ourselves to some 
extent; and the first attempt, even if it fails, will 
make a second more hopeful. To induce the 
nations to consider the possibility of a united effort 
for peace will be a noble achievement, even if no 
peace comes of it; and it is one of those endeavours 
in which an idealist and a dreamer—as the Emperor 
has been called—must take the lead. 





Tue issue between the opposing parties in the 
Church is rapidly becoming clearer. There are 
two distinct controversies, which must be fought 
out separately. In the first place there is the 
question of special services. The law—a recent 
law—requires that these services shall include 
nothing that is not contained in the Bible or in the 
Prayer-book; but the law is interpreted in different 
ways. The Archbishop of Canterbury refers it to 
the substance, others—Sir William Harcourt among 
them—to the words of the services, which are now 
so numerous and so important that it is doubtful 
if the authority of the bishops can settle the ques- 
tion without recourse to Parliament. But this 
controversy, though interesting in its historical and 
legal aspects, is already overshadowed by another. 
The great battle will be fought over Confession. A 
strong party are resolved to establish the confes- 
sional as a portion of the Church system ; to make 
it compulsory before admission to communion, and 
especially before death-bed communion, At pre- 
sent, indeed, the extreme men are silent and leave 
the advocates of occasional communion to speak 
for them. But Canon Gore, and those who hold 


the same position, do not really represent the real 
character of the movement. They are put forward 
to test opinion, and to break the force of popular 


feeling. The decisive struggle will be with tho%! * 


who stand behind them, waiting for the excitement, 
as they expect, to subside. The conflict may not 
be easy or short; but when the English nation is 
confronted with the confessional and all that the 
system involves, its decision is not doubtful. 


THERE has been another water famine in a large 
part of London—an intermittent supply, reduced in 
time from day to day, and in a district where the 
means of storage are notoriously inadequate. 
Doctors protest; the clergy protest—Father Dol- 
ling the foremost of them; and the public repre- 
sentatives protest : but all their protesting will not 
fill the empty reservoirs or tap Mew springs. It is 
useless to denounce the East London Water Com- 
pany. In their position its directors may have done 
what they could; but their position is absolutely 
indefensible. In such a case private enterprise 
ought to make way for public action. The water 
supply ought not to be the monopoly of a com- 
mercial company—at any rate among a population 
of any size or importance. And this recurring 
scarcity, with the misery that it involves—discom- 
fort, disease, death—should make people less dis- 
posed than ever to tolerate the existing system. 


At last, after six months of struggle, the strike in 
South Wales is ended. The men have gained little 
or nothing: and they have lost the holiday— 
Mabon's day—by which they set no little store. 
They get the five per cent. advance in wages 
offered them by their employers, but no guarantee 
of a minimum even for a limited period. Most 
unfortunately for the prospects of arbitration in 
other labour disputes, the employers absolutely 
refused to have anything to do with Sir Edward 
Fry, the representative appointed by the Board of 
Trade, and steadily adhered to their refusal. Such 
a precedent will encourage others to follow the 
same course, and to insist that the differences 
between capital and labour shall be settked not by 
conciliation but by endurance. It is unfortunate also 
that in the earlier stages of the conflict the repre 
sentatives of the miners were not in closer touch 
with those whom they were supposed to lead ; that 
they did not trust their followers, and were not 
loyally supported by them. Without strong and 
generous confidence on both sides effective action 
in such conflicts is impossible. 





Sir Herbert Kitchener's victory on the Nile is 
crushing and complete. The Khalifa's army is nct 
only defeated but destroyed. Omdurman is in our 
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hands. The prisoners—a hundred and fifty of them 
—are free. The power of the Dervishes is at an end. 
The bravery with which they fought in the last 
struggle must not make us forget their merciless 
barbarism to the helpless villages on which they 
fell. Our coming, it is clear, is welcomed by the 
natives as adeliverance from slavery and massacre. 
Gordon's death is more than avenged. But the 
expedition is not merely or mainly one of retri- 
bution, however well deserved. It completes and 
crowns the task that we took in hand a generation 
ago—the task of securing peace and prosperity for 
Egypt and its people; and so long as the Dervish 
power remained unbroken, no real security was 
possible. We have had many difficulties, and some 
reverses ; but we have not turned back, and even 
those who protest against our presence in Egypt 
will profit by the work that we have done. 


Tue two latest Indian appointments, though widely 
differing in importance, are both very interesting. 
Mr. Curzon, the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, is to be the new Viceroy; Mr. 
Welldon, the Head-master of Harrow, has accepted 
the bishopric of Calcutta. Each in his way is 
making a real sacrifice, though Mr. Welldon’s is by 
far the greater of the two. Mr. Curzon, had he 
remained in Parliament, must have made his way 
to the very front rank; for he is still under forty, 
and on the Government benches there is no man of 
his own age who can compete with him. Five 
years in India, however successful, cannot fail to 
affect his position. Once out of the conflict,a man 
is soon forgotten: and former Viceroys after their 
return have been figures rather than forces in 
politics. Mr. Welldon is sacrificing not only a 
princely income, but the certainty of ecclesiastical 
promotion at home whenever he cares to accept it, 
and with it the prospect of a great career. A 
Colonial bishopric is not the way to the Primacy, 
and in the climate of Calcutta even a robust man 
soon spends the strength which is essential for any 
position of power. But,on the other hand, sacrifice 
may have its compensations. Mr. Curzon will 
escape the political convulsion which cannot be 
very far off, and may return to Parliamentary life 
when it is over; and Mr, Welldon will be with- 
drawn from the religious conflict upon which we 
have already entered. 


WE all unite in wishing the young Queen of 


Holland a long life and all happiness. Between 
her people and ourselves there should be a genuine 
fellow-feeling. The religious ties that bound us to 
them in the past were strong. Our debt to them in 
literature is large. And though we have been foes 
at sea and rivals in foreign lands, those days are 
long since forgotten. We honour them as a small 
nation that has known how to be great. Our 
memories of all that our own beloved sovereign has 
been to us, of all that she has done for us, of her 
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lifelong devotion to her subjects’ welfare, deepen 
our sympathy with the Princess Wilhelmina, who 
also in her girlhood is called to the throne. She, 
too, will think of the bright and noble example 
that lies before her, and, inspired by it, will take 
heart, ifdismayed by the cares and the burdens that 
begin to weigh on her. 


CoLonEL Henry’s confession that one of the most 
compromising documents in the Dreyfus case was 
a forgery has made a thorough revision imperative ; 
and although M. Cavaignac, the Minister of War, 
who discovered and denounced the crime, has re- 
signed office rather than consent to a new trial, 
public opinion moves the other way. Indeed, any 
reasonable mind feels that such a revelation throws 
doubt on everything. Ifa letter was forged by the 
Chief of the Secret Intelligence Department to repel 
a dangerous attack in the Chamber it is at least 
conceivable that the documents laid before the 
Judges at the trial, but never shown to the accused 
or his advocate, may have been spurious as well. 
Whether Dreyfus is guilty or innocent, it is essen- 
tial that the charge should now be made openly 
and all the evidence produced in Court. If this is 
not done French justice will suffer a lasting stain. 
As for the officers concerned in the case, the most 
conspicuous of them, General Boisdeffre, has 
already resigned his post ; a clean sweep must be 
made of the rest; and their successors should 
be carefully chosen from men of a different type. 
The lesson is a terrible one, and should be taken to 
heart. It shows that the army, which may bea 
good servant, is a bad master. 


No words can adequately describe the enormity of 
such a crime as the assassination of the Empress of 
Austria. Till now the anarchist has sought his 
victims among the men who ruled the world, and 
who might be held responsible in some measure for 
the evils against which he fought. But the 
Empress had so secluded herself from the imperial 
court since the death of her son, Prince Rudolf, 
she had so completely laid aside the greatness 
which had brought her so much sorrow and so 
little joy, that she was a sovereign only in name. 
And her compassion for poverty and suffering was 
known wherever she went. As her widowed 
husband said in the first transport of anguish, she 
was ‘a woman who never hurt a soul and only did 
good in her life.” If the assassin’s tale be true, she 
was murdered because he had failed in his designs 
against Prince Henry of Orleans. The Prince had 
escaped him, and so he struck at the Empress. If 
the anarchists choose such victims, they deserve 
little compassion and will meet with no mercy. 
They will curse those whom they seek to free; 
they will turn sympathy into hatred. And no 
great redemption is ever wrought by terror: terror 
does not touch the strong, and it is the strong who 
control the fortunes of the nations. 








